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Northwestern Breeders’ Directory. 


HORSES 

Robert Burgess & Thomas Lukyn, Far- 
go, N. D., Importers of Shire, Perch- 
eron and Belgian Stallions. The only 
Importers in North Dakota. 

Percheron 

J. W. & F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 
T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

Stern Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

Crandal & Danforth, Randolph, Minn. 
James Austin, Hannah, N. D 
Champlin Brothers, Clinton, Iowa 
W. G. Clark, Gladstone N. D. 

Jesse Sullivan, Lisbon, N. D. 

O. O. Ellison, (Sons), LaMoure, N. D. 
White Bros., Valley City, N. D. 

H. G. McMillan, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

A. H. Brett, Mason City, Iowa. 

F. G. Wentworth, Lake City, Minn. 
Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wis 
Clydesdale 
Isaac Marsh, Leal, N. D. 

Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N» 
McLay Brothers, Janesville, Wis. 

John Hay, Hannah, N. D. 

George Lang, Mapleton, Minn. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

W. T. McConnell, Hannah, N. D 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wis. 
Belgians 

Dunham & Fletcher, Wayne, 111 
Singmaster Brothers, Keota, Iowa. 

J. Crouch & Sons, LaFayette, Ind. 
Robert Burgess & Son, Wenona, 111. 
Oltmanns Brothers, Watseka, 111. 

J W. &. F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 
Barnes & Shaffer, Wahpeton, N. D. 
CATTLE 
Shorthorn 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D. 

Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Sanders Brothers, Farmington, Minn. 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D. 

J. M. Crawford, Wahpeton, N. D 

F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

F. J. Dickerson, Medford, N. D. 

James O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 

D. J. McLean, Cokato, Minn. 

John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 

N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn. 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

A. C. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D. 

Frank Hammond, Bismarck, N. D. 

S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn. 
Thomas Hecker, Carrington, N. D. 

H. A. Nelson, Ray, N. D. 

M. D. Kiser, Rogers, N. D. 

Wm. Laplant, Jessie, N. D. 

C. H. Ferrier, Dover, Minn. 

Andrew Laughlin, Lisbon, N. D. 

J. S Anderson, Atwater, Minn. 

D. W. McCanna, Cando, N. D. 

Barnes & Shaffer, Wahpeton, N. D. 


T. H. CanfielcJ, Lake Park, Minn. 

J. S. Peterson, Crete, N. D. 

J. B. Powers. Power, N. D. 

Luke Stannard, Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 

H. A. Strutz, Holmes, N. D. 

W. J. Turnbull, Harwood, N. D. 

Finlay McMartin Claremont, Minn. 
John. B. Armstrong, Hannaford, N. D. 
Hereford 

J. H. Whitcher, Valley City, N. D. 
Jeremiah Growley, Broncho, N. D. 
Cargill & Price, LaCrosse, Wis. 

R. W. Dickey, Ellendale, N. D. 

H. F. Eaton, Oakes, N. D. 

Massingham & Cosgrove, Harmon, N. D. 
A. Edmunds, Caledonia, N. D. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

F. B. & H. W. Gannon, Ellendale N. D. 
R. A. Hasse, Tappen, N. D- 

H. Jacobsen, Fingal, N. D 
H. J. Johnson, Oakes, N. D 
Movius Brothers, Lidgerwood, N. D. 

J. C. Mills^ Hannaford, N. D. 

W. L. Richards, Dickinson, N. D. 
Roach, Wold & Keck, Rutland, N. D. 
Whitcher Brothers, Valley City, N. D. 

E. O. Tade, Wheelock, N. D. 

Aberdeen-Angus 
R. A. Candor, Cogswell, N. D. 

O. S. Chase, Mott, N. D. 

G. W. Foogman, Grafton, N. D 
G o. L. Lillie, Sergius, N. D. 

Geo. A. McFarland, Valley City, N. D. 

M. F. Merchant, Ellendale, N. D 
Frank Sanford. Valley City, N. D. 

N. Upham, Grafton, N. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

Eastgate Brothers, Larimore, N. D. 

{J. W. Reedy, Beresford, S. D. 

Barnes & Shaffer, Wahpeton, N. D. 

L. A. Wood, Valley City, N. D. 

C. M. Perry, Aldrich Av., Minneapolis. 
Galloway 

J. W. & F. T. Peterson, Litchfield, Minn. 

G. J. F. Teal, Cooperstown, N. D. 

W. C. Clark, Gladstone, N. D. 

G. W. Dycon, Cooperstown, N. D 
Andrew Laughlin. Lisbon, N. D. 

Red Polled 

O. A. Austin, McVille, N. D. 

J. H. Bacon, Grand Forks, N. D. 

J.'W. Martin, Gotham, Wis. 

J. A. England, Kenmare, N. D. 

C. G. Fait & Son, Monango, N. D. 

J. W. Mitchell, Wheatland, N. D 

H. M Tucker Courtney, N. D. 

C. A. Hall, Cooperstown, N. D. 

D. S. Polled Durams. 

F. S. Bunker, Kilbourn,Wis. 

Isaac Marsh, Leal, N. D. 

Jerseys 

J. H. Bosard, Grand Forks. N. D. 

J. A. Colby, Gardner, N. D. 

Rev. S. Currie, Park River, N. D 
J. P. Ebersole, Upham, N. D. 

Edgewood Stock Farm, Fargo, N. D. 

M. N. Johnson, Petersburg, N. D, 


SWINE 


Poland China 

C. F. Gummert, Renville, Minn. 

Geo. H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

O. R. Aney, Wilmot, S. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D. 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D 
Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
John Donnelly, Grafton, N. D 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

O. S. Jones & Co., Madison, S. D 
L. A. Knoke, Willow City, N. D. 

Axel W. Peterson, White Rock. S. D. 

A. S. Hawkes, Waseca, Minn. 

E. H. Schutt, Fairmount, N. D. 

E. J. Cowles, West Concord, Minn. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

J. L. South, Casselton, N. D. 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D 
Herbert Willard, Glyndon, Minn. 

J. K. Campbell, Slayton, Minn. 

John DeVaney, Waverly, Minn. 

H. H. Bonniwell, Hutchinson, Minn 
C. E. Garmant, Bantry, N. D. 

Berkshires 

J. H. Bosard, Grand Forks, N. D. 

W. S. Corsa, White Hall, 111. 

J. O. Hertsgaard, Kindred, N. D. 

John Stafford, Crystal, N. D. 

Yorkshires 

T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 
Frank Willis, Marietta, Minn. 

G. A. Forgerson, Rosemount, Minn 
Duroc- Jersey 

W. E. Olive, Worthington, Minn. 
Riverview Farm Mandan, N. D. 

L. L. Butler, Webster, S. D. 

E. W. Smith, Buffalo, N. D. 

J. E. Sparks, Jr., Armour, S. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

S. O. Mason, Red Wood Falls, Minn. 
Andrew C. Nelson, Daily, N. D. 
Chester White 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

P. M. Burke, Crystal, N. D. 

C. E. Budlong, Albert Lea, Minn. 

C. A. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D. 

A. E. Thompson, Hannah, N. D. 

L. C. & V. A. Hodgson, Luverne, Minn. 
James Fisher, Eastman, Wis. 

SHEEP 

Oxford Down 
J. C. Mills, Preston, Minn 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimcore, N. D. 
Shropshire 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D. 
Chandler Brothers, Kellerton, Iowa. 
Geo H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

Geo. McDerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis. 

POULTRY BREEDERS 


White Plymouth Rocks 
J. A. Englund, Kenmare. N. D. 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimore N D. 
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MY EUROPEAN TRIP 

By PRES. J. H. WORST, N. D. A. C. 


THE PEAT COLONIES 

HOW HOLLAND CONSERVES AND DE- 
VELOPS HER NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES 


In the southern part of Groningen, a 
province of Northern Holland, is a 
considerable region of country covered 
with a layer of peat averaging about 
seven feet in thickness. This vast peat 
bed is covered with a thin layer of sand 
which supports a short growth of 
heather; otherwise the country is barren 
and unproductive. This country is 
known as the heather or peat lands and is 
owned* largely by the above named pro- 
vincial government. To make use of 
this vein of peat and to bring the peat 
lands under cultivation the provincial 
authorities employ laborers to dig 
parallel ditches at frequent intervals 
and to divide the land into plots of about 
forty acres each. The peat taken out in 
the process of excavating the ditches 
practically pays the expense of digging 
the ditches. 

These plots of land are then sold to 
private parties who clear the land of 
peat for what it will bring in the fuel 
market. The government realizes 
about $100 per acre for the land which, 
however, is sold no faster than the peat, 
which is thus produced, is needed for 
general consumption. These ditches 
dug at government expense are large 
enough to accommodate canal boats 
which transport the peat to market and, 
later on, carry the products of the culti- 
vated fields to the factories and com- 
merical centres. The peat is used for 
domestic fuel and for producing steam in 
the starch and paper factories, mills 
distilleries, breweries, etc. After the 
peat is removed the land is generally 
sold to actual farmers and brings an 
average of $300 per acre. 

Underlying the peat is a stratum of 
dark, ash-colored sand which, after be- 
ing fertilized and cultivated a few 
years becomes quite productive. To 
begin with the land is given, as a gener- 
al rule, about the following fertilizers 


per acre, viz: 450 pounds of potash 
150*pou. n cis of super-phosphate and 120 
pounds of nitrate of soda. The land 
that is thus fertilized will produce from 
450 to 500 bushels of potatoes per acre — 
the kind of potatoes used for the manu- 
facture of starch and alcohol. 

Within that portion of the peat dis- 
trict already under cultivation, fifty 


starch factories are . now in operation 
and, as before stated, the area being 
made ready for cultivation is constantly 
enlarging as the peat is being removed; 
but unlike the American idea, the 
Dutch do not seem anxious to convert 
their peat into ready cash by the most 
wasteful methpds, to get the land under 
cultivation, ostensably to build up the 
country — but in reality to enrich a few 
speculators. The peat is removed just 


as fast as local consumption requires, 
and no faster. The Dutch are willing 
to leave something in the way of natural 
resources for their children. 

We visited one of these co-operative 
starch factories where 200 farmers com- 
bined to erect, equip and operate the 
plant. The capital stock consisted of 
3000 shares valued at $40 per share. 
This factory employs 200 men and has a 
capacity of 160,000 bushels of potatoes 
per week during the operating season. 
Each farmer having stock in the factory 
is under obligations to furnish annually 


a certain number of bushels of potatoes 
for each share of stock; in this case 
about 500 bushels per share. The 
starch finds a ready market, however, 
and potatoes are often engaged from 
other than shareholders, a year or more 
in advance. 

The potatoes are carried direct from 
every field to the factory in boats, as 
scarcely any land in the country is 
more than half a mile from navigable 
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canals. With all this water in the vi- 
cinity, strange as it may seem, none of it 
ever gets into the stock of a Dutch co- 
operative concern. In fact the co- 
operative idea has become so strong 
among Dutch farmers that the trust con- 
cerns and private corporations have 
been practically driven out of business. 
The great corporation card-board and 
paper mills, the butter and cheese as 
well as the starch and alcohol manu- 
factories have generally had to suc- 
cumb; but by selling large blocks of 
their stock to farmers they have become, 
in effect, co-operative factories, or work 
on the same basis as other co-operative 
concerns. The Dutch farmers have thus 
throttled the trusts and to a great extent 
eliminated the middlemen. Their agri- 
cultural societies perform practically all 
the functions of middlemen without the 
usual profit taking or speculative char- 
acter of middlemen. In this way the 
farmer gets the full value of all agricul- 
tural products, less the actual cost of 
service required to market the same or 
to manufacture them into consumable 
goods. In the latter case the sharehold- 
ers participate in the enhanced value of 
their farm products from being manu- 
factured. 

The agricultural societies also provide 
farmers with seeds, commercial fertiliz- 
ers, etc., of guaranteed strength and 
purity, at what they cost in bulk, with a 
small commission added to cover the 
expense of handling and inspection. 

Graft is unknown and the farmer gets 
all that is coming to him, whereas, here 
the farmer gets for his products what 
the middlemen are willing to give him 
and pays them, in return, whatever they 
ask for what he must purchase. In Hol- 
land the farmers attend to their own 
business so far as relates to farm prod- 
ucts, and as far as it is profitable, to 
their manufacture and distribution. It 
may be incidentally mentioned that 
millionaires are very scarce in Holland 
tho plenty enough here in America. 
What our country and especially what 
North Dakota needs is strong agricul- 
tural organizations, such as prevail in 
most European countries, especially in 
Holland and Germany. The purpose 
of these organizations is to secure to the 
farmer the full value of his agricultural 
products, less the actual cost of distri- 
bution, and to secure him against fraud 
and excessive charges for what he must 
purchase in the way of seed grain, com- 
mercial fertilizers and farming imple- 
ments. These societies also disseminate 
information that has a bearing upon 
practical agriculture originating in the 
agricultural colleges and on the experi- 
mental farms. 

The European farmer may not have 
an excess of culture so defined by our 
leading educational institutions, but he 
is quite conversant with such subjects as 


the soil and its proper cultivation, the 
rotation of crops best adapted to his lo- 
cality, and what fertilizers he can pro- 
duce on the farm or that he must pur- 
chase in order to compel every acre to 
produce its best every year, and that too, 
without deteriorating in productive 
power. As a result, fields that have 
been under cultivation for centuries are 
more productive than ever before, and in 
spite of high rents and limited acreage 
the farmers are making a comfortable 
living. 

After peat has been removed and the 
land given to potato culture for several 
years wheat, rye and oats become profit- 
able crops. Heavy fertilizing is con- 
stantly required, however. An in- 
stance was cited where a man put 


$4000 worth of commercial fertilizer on 
187 acres of land and made a good profit 
from the crop produced. 

Peat lands that have been reclaimed 
for 50 years or longer are highly pro- 
ductive for all kinds of grain and vege- 
tables, including hay and pasture. 

From the thousands of acres of heath- 
er or peat lands yet remaining, barren 
and unproductive tho they are at pres- 
ent, Holland will yet reap a rich har- 
vest. The government will not sacrifice 
the lands at the behest of speculators or 
exploiters. For many years to come 
this peat will continue to be a fair sub- 
stitute for coal or wood for fuel and 
steam production, and as this fuel pro- 
ducing area gradually decreases the 
farming area will increase accordingly. 
But the Dutch are a patient people and 
seem willing to husband their fuel re~ 


sources as long as possible, notwith- 
standing the tremendous population of 
the country in proportion to the area of 
land that can be cultivated. 

Our own countrymen should learn a 
lesson from Holland and other European 
countries. We are wasteful and ex- 
travagant from the very excess of our 
natural resources. We have not yet had 
to learn the lesson of economy. Our 
forests and mines have melted away be- 
fore the onslaughts of exploiters to an 
alarming degree and millions of acres of 
once productive lands are already 
abandoned as worthless, simply because 
virgin lands can still be had in abund- 
ance. The most fertile lands of the 
country are being robbed systematically 
of their fertility in the grand rush for 


immediate wealth. The day of reckon- 
ing will come, however, and the others 
must suffer on account of our prodigal- 
ity, yet those who despoil the land can- 
not wholly escape some sort of retribu- 
tion. 

Americans make a fearful mistake 
when they disregard as obsolete, many 
of the economic and industrial methods 
adopted by Europeans. The fact is 
Europeans can only take where they 
have given, and in proportion as they 
give; while we can still play the part of 
soil and mine and forest robbers with 
tremendous profit to ourselves — a profit 
that exactly squares with the hardships 
we shall impose upon posterity. What 
we call prosperity is largely the result 
of pillaging the patrimony that God in- 
tended for future generations. It would 
not be so bad if we were to simply take 
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it, but our method of taking is to waste 
the bulk of our natural resources in or- 
der to more quickly realize personal for- 
tunes out of nature’s bounty, like 
slaughtering buffalo for their hides or* 
burning the valuable timber from a 
mountain side to facilitate the growth of 
grass for a sheep pasture. Europeans 
have nothing left to squander. They 
must first fertilize the land before they 
can produce a crop, and the crop thus 
produced will be exactly in proportion to 
the kind and quality and quantity of 
fertilizer used. In Holland and Bel- 
gium and other grain growing countries 
agriculture is reduced to an exact sci- 
ence, or as nearly so as is practical. 
They purchase fertilizers and make a 
large profit on their cost, while in the 
northwest our farmers do not get com- 
mercial value for the nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash they sell in the 
form of wheat. What a travesty to be- 
come puffed up on account of our 


money making qualities when, as a 
matter of fact, we are mining out the 
most precious elements in our soil and 
selling them for less than their market 
price. It would be interesting to an- 
ticipate the account of our intelligence 
and patriotism which the future his- 
torian may feel called upon to write. 
The prodigality manifested by north- 
western farmers is astounding. Our 
whole history, so far as it relates to 
waste of timber, coal and soil fertility is 
heartless; it is criminal. 


ON THE USE OF CHEMICAL SPRAYS IN 
DESTROYING MUSTARD, KINGHEAD AND 
OTHER WEEDS IN CEREAL GRAIN FIELDS 


By H. L. Bolley, Botanist 


The earlier experiments conducted by 
the botanical department of North Da- 
kota Experiment Station looking to- 
ward the eradication of weeds in cereal 


grain fields by means of chemical sprays 
attracted world wide interest, tho little 
has as yet been undertaken by the farm- 
ers of North Dakota. Great interest, 
however, was awakened by the field 
demonstrations and experiments under- 
taken by this department during the 
past sesaon. Careful field trials have 
been made upon the various grain 
crops, meadow grasses and forage plants 
and against the most destructive of 
weeds in the cereal field with the result 
that many persons have been convinced 
that in this method of weed eradication 
the farmer will have very efficient help. 
In general, it may be taken for granted 
that the increase in crop, straw and 
grain, because of treatment, will be in 
close approximation to the weight of 
weeds produced on unsprayed areas. 
In the weedier regions of the Red River 
Valley and in similar areas, this in- 
crease yield from field spraying far ex- 
ceeds the cost of the work. It has also 


the merit of preventing the introduction 
of more weed seeds into the grain and 
soil to cause trouble in future crops. 

Types of Machines to be Used 

In buying a field sprayer the pur- 
chaser should have in mind the amount 
of work he has in view, and whether he 
desires to use it for other purposes than 
weed spraying, the following suggestions 
will perhaps aid. Procure as simple 
and as sturdy or rigid construction as 
possible. The solution corrodes all 
iron and steel parts, therefore all parts 
which come in contact with the solution 
should be of wood, rubber or brass con- 
struction. It is absolutely essential 
that the solution should be thrown in a 
fine, forceful spray, at the rate of one to 
one and one-half barrels of liquid per 
acre, therefore the pump capacity of the 
machine should be large. There should 
be a gage to show the pump pressure. 
The pressure should not fall below 100 


lbs. to the square inch. All machines 
should be fitted with a pole for two or 
more horses, and should hold at least 
52 gallons of solution. For the larger 
farms, carts of two barrel capacity will 
be desirable. Wide tires are a necessity. 
The spray beam should be fitted with 
nozzles sufficient to throw at least 52 
gallons of solution per acre as the team 
walks along. An adjustable type of 
nozzle is desirable. 

In the case of centrifugal machines 
they should be adjusted to throw a like 
amount of solution and the speed should 
be such as to produce a fine misty spray. 
Hand machines can be obtained when it 
is wished to spray small areas and in 
places difficult to reach with a traction 
machine. 

How to Spray 

Most all the carts for field work have 
nozzles so adjusted as to spray from a 
rod to twenty feet in width. When 
spraying at a rate of one barrel of solu- 
tion per acre a cart which holds 52 gal- 
lons and has a spray beam slightly less 
than one rod wide can thus be driven 
160 rods before being filled or approxi- 
mately £0 rods and return. In a large 
field it is thus desirable to have two or 
more points at which the solution is 
mixed, at which points are located three 
or four mi dng barrels. The wafer may 
be transported by means of the ordinary 
threshing tank. In the case of most 
substances it is ^desirable to allow the 
liquid to stand from fiv e to ten minutes 
before it is placed in the spray cart thus 
allowing the person who is doing the 
mixing sufficient time to thoroly stir 
and cause the salt to go thoroly into so- 
lution. A hoe is the most satisfactory 
tool with which to stir the solution. 
When it is desirable to cover as large an 
acreage per day as possible it is desirable 
to have one or more helpers at each fill- 
ing point, making it possible to speedily 
fill the spray cart and keep the teams 
moving. When placing these filling 
points it is desirable to note the direction 
of the wind so that the carts can be 
driven with the side on the wind thus 
causing a drift of the solution, so as to 
cover up any errors in driving and also 
to have the spray blow in such a direc- 
tion that it will not interfere with the 
horses or driver. One cannot state 
what any one of the machines will do 
without a trial, therefore it is advised 
that a spray tank be filled with a known 
number of gallons and that it be driven 
until empty. It can then be computed 
how many gallons are being thrown per 
acre. If the machine is throwing one 
and one-half barrels of solution per acre 
then the strength ’of the solution will 
need to be lessened in proportion. In 
general, a machine should be adjusted 
on coming from the factory so as to 
throw approximately from one to on e 
and one -fourth barrels per acre or els e 
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be so made that the operator can make 
the adjustment. The driver should 
either drive by stake or sufficiently over- 
lap to insure the covering of all areas. 
In case of the centrifugal machines, a 
proper overlapping should be given to 
result in an equal distribution of the so- 
lution. 

When to Spray 

As near as possible one should select a 
time when the grain crop is just ready 
to occupy the land if the weeds were not 
there and a time when the grain plants 
and weeds are making rapid growth is 
most desirable. Slow growing weeds 
are hard to kill and slow growing grain 
is more apt to be injured than that 
which is making a rapid growth. The 
more succulent the weeds the more 
easily they are killed. 

Generally speaking, when mustard or 
king head plants are from four to ten 
inches high just at a time when they are 
beginning to over-top the grain is the 
most desirable time for spraying; per- 
haps it may be stated, as when the 
weeds are in the third to fifth leaf. A 
still day is preferable for this spraying 
work but if care is taken in driving, 
reasonably good results will be obtained 
upon windy days providing there is a 
bright sun. Select a time when it is 
not likely to rain for two or three days 
as the best effects of spraying will be 
prevented by rains closely following the 
time of spraying. 

What to Use 

The substances which the writer has 
used with success on these weeds are 
iron sulphate, copper sulphate, common 
salt, and sodium arsenite. Against 
mustard it is probable that they are 
named about in the order fo their 
efficiency and desirability. As used 
against king head the reverse order will 
give about their order of efficiency. We 
recommend for use in cereal grain fields 
against mustard and king head the fol- 
lowing strengths : 

Iron sulphate 75 to 100 lbs. to each 
52 gal. of water according to the suc- 
culent nature of the growth. If the 
weeds are young and very succulent 
75 lbs. will give splendid results. If it 
is a rather dry time and the weeds are 
slow growing 100 lbs. should be used. 
Copper sulphate may be used at the rate 
of 12 to 15 lbs. for each 52 gallons of 
water, and salt 70 to 100 lbs. for each 52 
gallons. Approximately 1-3 bbl. salt 
for each 52 gal. of water gave very satis- 
factory weed killing power in the ex- 
periments conducted this season. This 
solution is apparently somewhat more 
injurious to grain but acts much more 
quickly upon king head than iron sul- 
phate. As yet, I am unable to recom- 
mend it as highly for work on mustard 
as in the case of iron sulphate or copper 
sulphate. Sodium arsenite in a number 
of preliminary experiments has usually 


given much more efficiency as a weed 
destroyer than either of the preceding. 
We recommend its use against king head 
at rate of from one to one and one-half 
pounds to each 5 Z gallons of water. 
It is an extremely poisonous solution 
and great care should be used in hand- 
ling and disposing of same. The merits 
of this substance are that it is quickly 
active, destroying the weeds even tho 
the rain follows within a few hours. It, 
too, is somewhat more destructive in its 
action than iron sulphate and it may yet 
be possible that under certain .condi- 
tions that it would be slightly injurious 
to the yield of grain. It has not yet 
been tried upon so extensive a plan tho 
the small amount of material needed 
and cost is a matter that makes it 
worthy of general trial. As the arsenite 
is extremely poisonous, I would not 
recommend its use in hay fields nearing 
harvest time or upon grain fields, the 
straw of which is to be fed to stock un- 
less the fields are sprayed when the grain 
isjvery young. 


In spraying for destruction of weeds 
in grain fields it must not be forgotten 
that the road sides are important factors 
in keeping the land full of wind blown 
seeds, therefore give the roadsides an 
extra trip or two, that they may eventu- 
ally become grown up to grass instead of 
annual weeds. These substances are 
recommended here for mutsard and 
king-head and will dispose of other 
annual weeds which they thoroly wet 


including Red- River weed, common rag 
weed, and pepper grass and will much 
weaken and retard the development of 
the Freeh weed, wild buckwheat, black 
bind weed, rose bushes, wild docks, 
Canada thistle and many other of the 
destructive weeds which invade cereal 
fields. — Press Bulletin, N*. D. Experi- 
ment Station. 


DETERIORATION OF WHEAT 


How Quality is Affected by Climate 
Soil, Culture, Etc. 

Read before the Indina Millers’ Associa- 
tion by Prof. A. T. Wiancko, of Purdue 
University, May 15, 1907. 

In considering the question of deteri- 
oration of wheat, there are a number of 
points to be taken into account, affect- 
ing the producer, the miller, the baker 
and the consumer. Deterioration may 
take place along a number of different 
lines. Each has its particular causes, 


and each has a definite relation to the 
ultimate value of the wheat. The farm- 
er is mostly concerned with the yielding 
power, hardiness against unfavorable 
weather conditions, and resistance to 
rust and other diseases. The miller 
looks at the plumpness, hardness, size 
and shape of a berry; weight, color, 
brightness; and, in general, those char- 
acteristics which indicate to him the 
amount and equality of the flour the 
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wheat will produced. The baker is con- 
cerned with the color of the flour, its 
texture, and any other qualities which 
indicate to him the amount and quality 
of the bread it will make. 

Since the members of this association 
are chiefly or wholly interested in the 
production of flour for bread making, I 
shall confine my attention to the quali- 
ties required in wheat for that puroose. 
It will not be necessary here to take u p 
time in discussing the qualities that go to 
make up a good grade of wheat, since 
every well informed miller is well ac- 
quainted with the composition and other 
characteristics of wheat upon which 
good quality depends. 

The quality of wheat is dependent up- 
on, and is variously affected by climate, 
soil, variety of wheat, quality of seed, 
cultural methods, time of maturity, time 
of harvesting, and methods of curing 
and storing; and any one of those fac- 
tors may cause deterioration, or a falling 
off in quality. 

The climate, including temperature 
and moisture condition, has more in- 
fluence than all other factors upon the 
quality of the wheat produced in a given 
section of country. Studies of the cli- 
matic conditions, in wheat producing 
areas all over the world, have shown 
that the wheat of best quality are pro- 
duced in localities having extreme cli- 
mates. The temperature and moisture 
conditions, especially from the time of 
blossoming to time of ripening, or during 
the last month before harvest, very 
largely determine the quality of the 
wheat produced. Cool, moist weather 
produces rather soft, light colored 
wheats, as is the case in New York and 
the New England states. Hot, dry 
weather, produces hard, glutenous 
wheats, as is the case in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Manitoba. In parts of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Iadho, the cool weather, even 
tho dry, tends to produce starchy 
wheats. Several investigators have 
shown that the same variety when 
moved from one climate to another will 
change in character, and become more 
and more like the acclimated wheats of 
the particular locality. For example, a 
wheat moved from New York to Kan- 
sas, will gradually become darker in col- 
or and more glutenous, and a wheat 
taken from Kansas to New York, will 
gradually become lighter in color and 
more starchy. The influence of cli- 
mate is further shown in the wide defer- 
ences in the gluten of wheats in different 
seasons in the same locality. At the 
Ohio Experiment Station, the average 
per cent of protein in 42 varieties of 
wheat, was 9.57 in 1903, and 16.07 in 
1901 , a difference of 6.5 per cent in favor 
of the dry, hot season. This, however, 
is an extreme; the season of 1901 was so 
excessively hot and dry' that the wheat 


was very much checked in development, 
and the grain was very much shriveled 
and light in weight and in yield per acre. 
The ripening period was unduly short- 
ened. 

Plenty of moisture makes a long ripen- 
ing period, producing more straw, and 
elaborating more starch, which results in 
a low proportion of gluten, and yields a 
more or less soft, starchy wheat. A uni- 
formly warm ripening period, with only 
enough moisture to prevent untimely 
ripening or shriveling, gives the best cli- 
mate condition for the production of a 
good strong wheat. 

The influence of the soil upon the qual- 
ity of wheat is not so marked as is that 
of climate, but it is of sufficient import- 
ance to merit careful attention. A good 
soil for wheat should be rather fine and 
firm in texture, and should contain a 
good supply of available plant food, and 
especially of active humus. Carlton 
says, concerning the Eastern states, that 
the soil, if not heavily fertilized, does 
not contain the necessary amount of al- 
kali, phosphate, and humified organic 
matter required for the production of 
hard, glutenous wheats. In the “irri- 
gated wheat” district (New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Montana) the lack of humus in the 
soil is the chief cause of the low gluten 
content. The wheats are extremely 
starchy, and hard sorts, when intro- 
duced, deteriorate rapidly. In the 
“white wheat” district (Pacific Coast) 
the wheat is also very starchy, and low* 
in gluten, and here, too, the most im- 
portant cause is generally considered to 
be lack of humus in the soil. Prairie 
soils, rich in organic matter, with hot 
summer climates, and not much summer 
rain, produce the hardest and best 
wheats. In a given locality, as for 
example, the State of Indiana, a grad- 


ual deterioration of wheat may be 
caused by diminishing soil fertility. 
Wherever the soil has been run down, or 
worn out, as the sayng is, by heavy 
cropping and careless management, the 
quality of the wheat produced is not 
nearly as good as it was when the soil 
was first brought under cultivation. 
This is the case in many parts of South- 
ern Indiana. The supply of available 
plant food has become seriously deplet- 
ed, and the virgin humus has been used 
up to such an extent that actual poverty 
exists in the soil. The remedy here lies 
obviously in restoring the original 
amount of humus to the soil, ' and in 
bringing up the available plant food 
supply to a reasonable level. On a 
well balanced, fertile soil, with plenty of 
humus, the application of manures or 
special fertilizers has no very material 
affect upon the quality of wheat. 

Concerning the effect of variety upon 
quality, it is well known that different 
varieties, grown in the same Reality, 
may be very different in any and all 
qualities. We have, for instance, on the 
University farm at Lafaj^ette, the Daw- 
son’s Golden Chaff, and the Velvet 
Chaff varieties, grown under the same 
conditions for many years. The form- 
er is a rather soft, whitish wheat, con- 
taining, in 1905, 10.48 per cent of pro- 
tein, and the latter a rather hard, red- 
dish wheat, containing 13.71 per cent of 
protein. In the same year the greatest 
difference in protein content among 59 
varieties of wheat tested at once station 
was 4.5S per cent; the lowest, Earls 
Prolific, testing 10,11, and the highest, 
Treadwell, testing 14.69 per cent of 
protein. In this case, however, it 
is probable that both varieties are not 
thoroly acclimated. At the Ohio Sta- 
tion the greatest difference among 42 
varieties, on an average of four years, 
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was 2.67 per cent. Such varietal dif- 
ferences may be maintained, at least for 
many years, and perhaps indefinitely, in 
spite of the unifying influence of climate 
and soil. The existence of those and 
many other differences between varieties 
grown for many years under the same 
conditions, points to the possibility of 
improving the qualities of wheat, by 
continually selecting for seed wheat pos- 
sessing the better qualities, and es- 
tablishing new varieties by intelligent 
system of breeding. 

Considering these varietal differences, 
we can readily see that a sudden and pro- 
nounced deterioration of wheat in a giv- 
en locality may be brought about by ex- 
tensive importation of varieties poor in 
quality, In our experiment station 
work we are constantly endeavoring to 
encourage the production of those 
wheats which possess the best qualities 
consistent with profitable yields, and we 
are co^ucting extensive breeding work 
with a view to further improving the 
best varieties now at hand. 

The quality of the seed from year to 
year by the farmer, without changing 
the variety, also has some effect in pre- 
venting or hastening deterioration in a 
given locality. Seed wheat should al- 
ways be carefully selected so as to use 
only plump, well developed and mature 
grain. Many of our farmers do not use 
proper methods of separating out the in- 
ferior seeds, and consequently deteri- 
oration proceeds from year to year, and 
we have what is termed “running out” 
of the variety. 

Careless cultural methods, such as 
poorly prepared soil, lack of proper plant 
food, and untimely sowing, have more 
or less influence in bringing about deter- 
ioration. With the majority of our 
wheat growers, there is plenty of room 
for improvement in these matters, and 
every one concerned should endeavor to 
point out the better methods. 

The time at which wheat matures, and 
the length of the growing and ripening 
periods, may be important factors in 
determining the quality, especially in 
certain seasons. Generally speaking, 
early heading and early matuiity are de- 
sirable. Two varieties, differing, in 
time of maturity by only two or three 
days, may produce grain quite different 
in quality, by reason of the effect of the 
weather during the last few days of rip- 
ening. We frequently have excessively 
hot, dry weather at the time of ripening, 
and the later varieties may suffer quite 
materially in the course of a day or two. 

The time of harvesting wheat also has 
more or less effect upon quality. Cutting 
too green prevents the proper filling out 
of the kernel, and allowing the crop to 
stand after it is fully ripened, hurts the 
quality thru undue exposure to the 
sun and weather. The color and bright- 


ness of the grain may be especially in- 
jured in this way. 

The method of curing the cut grain in 
the sheaf, has a more or less important 
effect upon the quality of the wheat, ac- 
cording to the condition of the weather. 
An immense amount of damage is done 
to Indiana wheat every year by exposure 
in shocks for from two to five or six 
weeks before threshing. This damage has 
been estimated at from five to ten per 
cent, and even fifteen to twenty per 
cent in bad seasons. The color and 
luster of the grain invariably suffer by 
exposure to the weather, either in shocks 
or thru standing until ov-erripe. Often 
blistering of the bran results, and in wet 
weather there is much sprouting mould- 
ing, and other damage to quality. The 
condition commonly known as “yellow 
berry” is often largely due to exposure 
of ripe wheat to the weather. The 
proportion of “yellow berry” produced 
by exposure was found by Lyon to be 
greatest in seasons unfavorable to high 
nitrogen content of wheat, and on soils 
poor in nnitrogen. The best way to 
cure the sheaves after they are thoroly 
dry, is to put them in barns or well built 
stacks, where as little as possible of the 
grain is directly, exposed to the weather. 

Generally speaking, the climate and 
other natural conditions in Indiana are 
favorable to the production of wheats of 
more than average quality, and there is 


no' sufficient reason why the present 
quality should not be very materially 
improved. The methods of improve- 
ment are simple enough, or, at least, con- 
siderable improvement may be made 
by very simple methods. From what 
has been said, it is quite evident that 
such improvement lies in the hands of 
the farmer, but the miller may do much 
to encourage him. There must be more 
careful attention given to the selection 
of varieties of good quality and early 
maturity. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

“If I had the opportunity that 
some other fellow has I’d make a 
name for myself.” Thus many a 
young man in every walk of life sizes up 
life. “If I had opportunities” — what a 
flimsy excuse for being a nobody ! What 
a pessimistic outlook upon life! 

“There are just as many chances 
for a fellow as ever, but they’re a 
little gun shy, and you can’t catch 
them by any such coarse methods 
as putting salt on their tails” says 
old John Graham, the packer. 

“If I only had a chance I’d get an 
education,” says one. “If I had a 
chance I’d own a farm” says an- 
other. “If I had a chance I’d make 
a fortune too” thinks most every 
young fellow. “Chances” are not 
chance — they are real open doors of 
opportunity. 

The world is as full of opportuni- 
ties as at any time in history. No 
person in the United States can say 
with truth that circumstances have 
shut out his opportunities. Douglas, 
the slave, became Douglas the states- 
man and orator. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the slave, became the great edu- 
cator and scholar. J. J. Hill, the clerk, 
became the great railroad master, Lin- 
coln, the poor rail-splitter became the 
greatest statesman the world has ever 
known. History is full of examples 
that should fill every youth with an 
ambition to be somebody. 

Let no one say he has no oppor- 
tunity. It is a cowardly whine, un- 
worthy of any boy who cares to be 
great Scores of men and women 
have become famous because they 
picked up the crumbs of opportun- 
ity that others had thrown away. 

Do you wait until some great chance 
comes for you to display your courage, 
your skill, your knowledge, your busi- 
ness shrewdness? You will wait in vain 
unless you have made daily use of every 
crumb of opportunity that comes your 
way. Every day you have a chance to 
show courage by telling the truth when 
a lie would pass, by doing right when 
your companions would call you a 
“sissy boy,” by being polite and gentle 
when others are rude and mean toward 
an unfortunate. It takes true courage 
to be a clean, manly boy. Only the 
weaklings yield to the temptation to 
smoke the first cigarette, drink the 
first glass of beer, play the first game of 
poker when he knows his mother would 
not approve. 

No boy can neglect doing every- 
day duties in a slipshod manner and 
be in training for a great opportun- 
ity to show his skill. No one can 
jump from ignorance to knowledge 
any more than he can jump from 
childhood to manhood without growth. 


There must be the constant desire for, 
and acquisition of, knowledge that 
comes thru observation, reading, study 
and conversation with those smatrer 
than ourselves. No man has ever be- 
come great who associated with idle 
bums. The spirit of work is as neces- 
sary as life itself. 

You lack opportunity? You, a boy 
or a girl of ordinary intelligence, living 
in this age on the American continent? 
No, no. Wake up and see opportunities 
all about you. Have you ever made a 
mistake? Then rise above it by never 
making the same one again. That is 
growth. That makes moral and in- 
tellectual fibre that will stand the 
test when some great opportunity 
comes to you. 

Don’t let the hoot-owls of pessi- 
mism scare you into the belief that 
opportunity never knocks at a man’s 
door but once. That has been dis- 
proved by scores of noted men and 
women. Opportunities, like the manna 
of the Israelites, lie thick about you but 
must be gathered and used today or the 
supply will not keep. If you fail to use 
today’s opportunity you fail in strength 
to gather the supply offered tomorrow. 
No man can make a hog with him- 
self with opportunity. He can t grasp 
more than he can use. 

There are questions yet unanswered, 
problems yet unsolved, inventions still 
capable of being improved, knowledge 
yet to be added to, fortunes, fame, and 
honor yet to be achieved by those who 
hunger for them. — Successful Farming. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SILO 

R. M. Washburn, State Dairy Com- 
missioner of Missiour, says: 

1. Silage enables cows to produce mor 

1. Silage enables cows to produce 
more economically. 

2. The silo enables a larger number of 
animals to be maintained on a given 
number of acres. 

3. It keeps animals in better physical 
condition. 

4 . It prevents waste of corn stalks. 

5. Silage is more conveniently hand- 
led than dry fodder. 

6. There are no aggravating corn 
stalks in the manure when silage is fed. 


7. The silo will make palatable food of 
stuff that would not otherwise be eaten. 

8. It enables the farmer to preserve 
food -which matures at a rainy time of 
the year when drying would be next to 
impossible. 

The silo camie on trial and stays on 
merit. 
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SHALL WE HAVE BLEACHED FLOUR. 

Between our day and the first record- 
ed history of wheat grown as a food has 
passed 4,600 years of Chinese history, 
and beyond that we have no record 
Wheat is found with the Egyptian 
mummies; they grew it in the Stone Age, 
for we find it still among the remains of 
th ancient Swiss Lake dwellers. It is 
only during recent times, however, that 
we have seen such remarkable progress 
in the methods of milling and preparing 
it as an article of food. The first miller, 
undoubtedly, plucked the berry of wheat 
from the stalk and used his teeth as 
mill-stones to grind the grist for a custo- 
mer who would not be otherwise ap- 
peased. Our next advance in milling 
commences with the pounding or crush- 
ing of the berry by the women folk upon 
a stone gradually worn hollow, and from 
this idea with man’s advance in civiliza- 
tion developed the mortar and pestle* 

Woman and the slave were still the 
source of power to transform the wheat 
berry into a powder or meal from which 
must have been produced a black and 
unattractive bread. The introduction 
of the old mill-stone marks a long step in 
the race’s development, and the power 
to do the grinding came from the water- 
fall as it rushed against the paddle-wheel 
and the grist-miller held an important 
place in the preparing of our food. But 
the introduction of the modern roller 
mill with its chilled steel rollers has 
caused the merchant miller to very 
largely surplant the grist-miller. 

The study of milling is but following 
the advancement of the race, step by 
step, thru its rise from savagery for 
nearly 5,000 years, and it is a most in- 
teresting and fascinating study. It is 
interesting to note that practically all 
the methods from the earliest times are 
still in vogue today. If one desires to 
see milling of wheat as carried out by 
Abraham, he will find the saddle stone 
still doing duty in parts of Interior 
Africa; the mortar and pestle generally 
used in parts of the Transvaal; and so we 
may still see the counter-part of every 
age and civilization typified today in the 
milling of wheat. 

The manufacture of flour, as now 
practiced in the modern roller mills, is 
a new industry of the last fifty years, 
and we should bear in mind that the men 
are still in the prime of life who first suc- 
cessfully marketed the spring wheat 
flour. At that time the prejudice against 
spring wheat and the flour produced 
there-from was as great as it is today 
against durum. How strange it seems 
to be told that the millers and patrons 
alike opposed the introduction of hard 
spring wheat as bitterly as they now 
fight the durum! Undoubtedly, in a 
few years, our children will read the his- 


tory of the durum wheat controversy 
with equal surprise. 

We must, however, hasten on in the 
channels assigned, for it is to the matter 
of bleached flour that we are to give 
some attention at this time. During 
the period of the development of milling 
from the early Egyptians to our own 
time we have some pretty shady trans- 
actions, but never until our own day 
have we found the miller going out of 
his field in the production of flour by a 
purely mechanical process and so turn- 
ing it over to the public. The American 
miller did for a time try to adulterate 
flour by introducing a white meal made 
from corn, but the National Govern- 
ment soon put a stop to this fraud. It 
is said that the miller has at times added 
ground up white earth as a make- 
weight, and it is reported that he did 
try for a time to induce the poor colored 
folk of the South to consume a little too 
much wood meal or dust as an admix- 
ture of flour, but, even here, he failed, 
as in the end do all men who seek to de- 
ceive and defraud. 

It is only during the past six years 
that there has been introduced the 
bleaching as an adjunct to the milling 
industry. The process, however, is no 
part of milling, but to the finished flour, 
before going into the final container, 
there is added a stream of gass, nitro- 
gen peroxide. This may be prepared 
in several ways, — in the mills either by 
decomposing nitric acid, or by an electric 
current in a machine so adjusted as to 
cause nitrogen and oxygen of air to 
combine and produce the same product 
in thh same manner as nitric acid is now 
being produced in the Chemical plant at 
Niagara Falls and elsew r here. 

What is this gas? Newth, in his 
textbook of chemistry, says: “Nitrogen 
peroxide is a highly poisonous gas, and, 
even when largely diluted with air, 
rapidly produces headache and sick- 
ness.’’ Thisisthex^roduct used for whit- 
ening or bleaching flour. Or, as the 
promoters of the process would have us 
believe, for artificially aging the flour, 
and to give it the same properities as are 
given to flour which has been stored 
from four to six weeks. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
two processes, natural ripening and 
artificial treating of flour, are not at all 
alike in effect. The maturing of flour 
from four to six weeks, after it is milled, 
brings out its best qualities for bread- 
making, and is like the ripening of a 
winter apple on storing, or the maturing 
of cheese after making and placing in the 
curing-room before being used as a per- 
fect food product. Flour, naturally 
ripened, dries out, oxidizes the fat, pro- 
duces a more palatable bread, and is 
much more perfect as a food. Not so 
in the case of subjecting the flour to 
artificial “aging,” socalled. 


The gas employed in treating the 
flour is an active and powerful chemical 
agent and enters into combination with 
the fat in the flour, acts upon the gluten, 
reducing its expansive properties and 
renders it less valuable as a nutrient for 
man. In other words, it changes the 
proteid to amids, which are of less food 
value. Flour which has been treated to 
this bleaching agent is rendered less di- 
gestible than flour not so treated. This 
is well illustrated with some tests with 
pepsin digestion. The time of digestion 
for the gluten was extended from five to 
eight hours, and in a like proportion in 
the baked gluten. It is said, also, the 
flours subjected to nitrogen peroxide 
fumes are never affected by mealy-bugs, 
or other forms of animal life, which in- 
fest flour bins. This could not be unless 
the product was destructive to animal 
life. 

I might cite many other interesting 
experiments, but I will not take your 
time. When the flour is over-treated in 
bleaching the quality is seriously affect- 
ed, and this is equally noticeable in the 
flavor and odor of the bread, as well as in 
the chemical changes. The bread pro- 
duced from such flour is dry and taste- 
less and does not hold moisture well. 
I will not, however, dwell upon the ques- 
tion of harmfulness but turn our atten- 
tion to the matter of fraud and decep- 
tion practiced by many of those who use 
the bleaching process. I do this that I 
may show you that I am not alone in my 
views on this question. 

The Pennsylvania food authorities 
have concluded: 

“Most of the recognized preserva- 
tives used by manufacturers of products 
act upon the living organism in much 
the same way the undertaker’s embalm- 
ing fluid acts upon the tissues of the dead 
body. They harden the arteries, ar- 
rest the processes of digestion, set in 
motion forces that injure the health and 
shorten the life of the unconscious vic- 
tim. For that reason the state which 
prohibits the use of preservatives does 
wisely and the consumer who declines 
to use articles of food containing them 
takes steps to lengthen his life. 

Again it has been well said that: 

“Every article of food that contains 
an adulterant, put in it for the purpose 
of enabling the manufacturer to make a 
larger profit or to meet the demand for a 
cheap product, costs the consumer 
more in the end than the purer or cost- 
lier article. A gentleman who has 'had 
some experience in eastern travel tells of 
a company of adventurers who wan- 
dered in a desert country for many 
days. They fed upon a plant which 
grew by the way and which satisfied the 
demands of appetite. But it was desti- 
tute of nutriment so that when they 
again staggered into civilization they 
were within an ace of starvation 
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That’s the way most adulterated foods 
act. They satisfy the appetite but 
they do not nourish the body or feed the 
blood. 

In my judgment the only real purpose 
of the bleaching process is to enablethe 
dishonest miller to deceive his cus- 
tomers. The promoters of the bleach- 
ing process claim that you can increase 
your proportion of first patent flour 
from 10 to 20 per cent by the use of this 
process. In other words, it enables 
them to put into the patent that which 
properly belongs in the first and second 
clears; and one miller has informed me 
that it has enabled certain Minneapolis 
millers to increase thir profits $1.00 per 
barrel of flour, and this by increasing 
the proportion to be sold as patent, and 
by enabling them to use cheap soft win- 
ter wheat of less value for bread produc- 
tion in place of Northwestern hard 
spring wheats. 

(To be Continued) 


THE DEMONSTRATION FARMS 

One of the best investments made by 
the State of North Dakota is the money 
which is going to develop the demon- 
stration farms of the state under the di- 
rection of the Experiment Station. 
Here is an opportunity to accomplish 
the greatest amount of good for the 
largest number of farmers in the state; 
to bring into every part of the state a 
line of experiments which will show the 
methods best adapted for securing not 
only the maximum crop, but for main- 
taining soil fertility and building it up 
so that future generations shall have, as 
it were, a bank account that they can 
draw upon instead of a bankrupt soil. 

The result of experiments as pub- 
lished by E. G. Schollander in the “Col- 
lege Extension” for February gives some 
very interesting data for the demon- 
stration farms, altho they have been in 
existence but two years. 

Four or five-acre plats are used in 
each case, representing fair types of soil, 
and systems of crop rotation -are de- 
veloped. Careful data all collected with 
regard to the condition of moisture, 
methods of cultivation, and crop re- 
sults. Already, the data as given in 
this preliminary report show a very 
wide difference in the character of the 
soil itself. The soils reported upon in 
phosphoric acid contain from .08 to .13 
of 1 per cent. All are, therefore, low 
as compared with the soils of the state 
at large. A soil which has but .08 of 1 
percent of phosphoric acid cannot be 
expected to give good results for any 
length of time. The use of fertilizers 
rich in phosphoric acid are essential in 
such a soil. The average for the east- 
ern part of the state is nearly three 
times this amount, and on this point 
Mr. Schollander summarizes as follows; 


“Three of the six farms are deficient 
in nitrogen; four of the six are greatly 
deficient in humus; all six farms con- 
tain but half enough phosphoric acid; 
three out of the six have but one-fourth 
the required lime; while two others fail 
considerably below. In potassium they 
are sufficient, except at Granville; while 
sodium, the least valuable of them all, 
appears in abundance. Heavy manur- 
ing, the growth of leguminous crops, and 
the application of commercial fertilizers 
are the only means of bringing these 
farms to a fertile condition.” 

Experiments in moisture clearly indi- 
cate that the plat growing a crop of corn 
had more moisture in the soil during the 
growing season than the plats growing 
wheat, oats, barley and flax. This is an 
important factor when we consider the 
amount of moisture that is required to 
produce one ton of dry material. On 
this point we shall have something more 
to say later. 

The value of manure is also em- 
phasized in these experiments, and 
where wheat had followed corn there was 
a gain of 4.2 bushels per acre in favor of 
corn ground over wheat, — certainly an 
important matter when considering the 
matter of crop rotation and diversified 
agriculture. 


HOW TO STACK GRAIN 

After a person has stacked grain for a 
number of years he usually finds a meth- 
od of his own which differs more or less 
from those of others. As a general 
proposition however stacking is carried 
on much in the same manner thruout the 
grain growing sections of this western 


country altho we see a vast difference in 
the way the stacks are built. Some 
shed water to inflection while others 
seem to soak in every drop that falls. 
It is a well known fact that large quanti- 
ties of grain are annually lost on account 
of poor stacking and many of our Colo- 
rado farmers had a serious jolt in this 
respect last season. The first thing to 
be considered is the location for the 
stacks. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that a high place should be selected al- 


tho one frequently sees stacks erected 
on low spots. To begin a stack build a 
round shock on the spot intended to be 
the center of the stack. Set these bun- 
dles as nearly perpendicular as possi- 
ble. Continue to set bundles around 
this center, one row ait a time, giving 
each row a trifle greater slant than the 
one preceding and let the top of each 
bundle point directly toward the center 
of the stack. After sufficient rows of 
bundles have been set up in the manner 
indicated and the circumference of the 
butt is large enough, the outside row will 
be found quite - slanting. A row of 
bundles should then be laid on the flat 
sides with the long end of the butts up- 
ward clear around the stack and far 
enough out to well cover the tops of the 
last row set up, always bearing in mind 
that the head of every bundle that goes 
into the stack should point directly to- 
ward its center. The second row should 
be laid with the butts reaching midway 
between the tops and the bands of the 
bundles of the first row. The third row 
may be laid in a similar manner or as 
some choose it may lap a little more; 
that is allow the butt of the third row to 
extend to the bands of the second row, 
etc. The succeeding rows to the center 
may lap to the ends. Start another 
layer and proceed as before. In order to 
build a good stack the center must be 
kept full. It is a good plan also to let 
the weight of the stacker come on each 
bundle, except on those in the outside 
tiers, so as to firm them and cause them 
to settle evenly. The first three or four 
tiers should not be built out, but the out- 
side of- the stack at that place should be 
perpendicular like a brick wall. After 


that each outside layer should extend 
slightly farther out than the one beneath 
it, until a height of seven or eight feet se- 
cured to make the bulge. It is not neces 
cured to make the bulge. It is not neces- 
sary to have the middle of the butt 
very steep. It should, however, re- 
main well rounded at all times. In case 
it is not steep enough, each row of 
bundles may be made to lap to the bands 
or farther. This will raise the middle. 
If it is too full the .remedy is lapping the 
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bundles less. The stacker, especially if 
he is not an expert, should get off the 
stack after each load has been put on 
and carefully examine it to see if the 
stack has remained true. Whenever 
the butt of a stack has been thoroly 
built there is very little danger of it get- 
ting out of shape as it settles. When 
the top is started good work counts for 
much. The first outside row of bundles 
immediately above the bulge should 
have a greater slant than the rows un- 
derneath it. To secure this the last 
layers of the butt should be laid in such 
manner that the first outside row of the 
top may rest on three rows of bundles 
That is to say, the last rows of the bun- 
dles should be laid as follows: The sec- 
ond row should just lap over the tops of 
the first row and the third row should 
lap midway between the band and the 
butt of the second row. In this way it 
will be seen that the first row of the bun- 
dles of the top will lay with the tops on 
the second and the third row of butts 
immediately underneath and thus ob- 
tain quite a steep slant. When a stack 
is being drawn in the long side of the 
butts should be turned down instead of 
up as mentioned when the bulge is be- 
ing constructed. The top is built the 
same as the butt with the exception that 
the middle should be more steep. It is 
easier to stack with a fork than by hand, 
which is the old way and the work is 
easier on the stacker as well as on the 
pitcher. By those who are expert with 
a fork it is claimed that a much better 
stack can be constructed with than with- 
out it. Stacking with a fork is also 
easier on- the grain than stacking by 
hand. After the stack has been topped 
out a pointed stick from six to eight 
feet long should be pressed into the top 
to hold the bundles in place. If de- 
sired, four weights may be tied over the 
top in addition. Every farmer should 
learn to stack his own grain as it is one 
of the very important jobs on the farm. 
Professional stackers can usually be se- 
cured but they are not always what they 
claim themselves to be. Too many 
farmers have had serious experience 
along this line. Most of these stackers 
know how to charge for their services 
but not all know how to build the kind 
of stacks that will shed rain as they 
should. Bear in mind that grain kept 
in a well constructed stack for from one 
to two months improves the quality. 
If it is threshed out of the shock it sweats 
in the bin; if stacked it sweats under 
most favorable conditions. — Field and 
Farm. 


THE EFFECT OF FROST ON CORN 


We hear it frequently stated by 
farmers and grain men, says Wallaces’ 
Farmer, that a little frost does not hurt 
com, but rather helps in hastening its 


maturity. We have never been able to 
agree with this opinion, provided that 
by “frost” is meant a temperature which 
freezes the cells of the plant. Freezing 
the cell simply means disrupting it, or at 
least stopping all cell growth. It is 
in the cells that the plant food is 
formed, and any disruption of the cell 
or any drying out, which inevitably 
occurs when the temperature gets in 
the neighborhood of thirty-two de- 
grees, must , necessarily derange the 
functions ©f the plan and prevent any 
further growth. Hence whenever there 
is even the slightest frost before the 
crop is matured there must necessarily 
be chaffy corn, to say the least. 

On the other hand, we do not think 
a low temperature which does not 
reach the frost line does corn any 
damage except by arresting the process 
of maturing, and hence making the corn 
latg and more liable to be caught by a 
later frost. 

Every plant has a temperature at 
which cell growth begins and below 
which it ceases. In wheat this tem- 
perature is thirty-eight degrees Fah- 
renheit. We cannot state exactly what 
it is in corn, but probably fifty or 
perhaps a little over. A temperature 
below that of cell activity, but above 
thirty-two, will therefore simply arrest 
growth without putting the machinery 
of growth, so to speak, out of order. 
Hence the cool days in the first week of 
September, which prevailed over the 


corn belt, will not necessary ily do corn 
any damage further than to delay its 
period of maturity. When, howevre, 
the thermometer sinks below the freez- 
ing point cell growth must cease; and a 
cell once disrupted is for all practical 
purposes destroyed. 

It follows from this that when the 
season- is late it is better to harvest 
corn rahter than take the risk of 
frost. Farmers in Canada, northern 
Minnesota and North Dakota cut their 
wheat at a stage of greenness which 
would never be thought of in the coun- 
try south. They can do this with 
safety, for two reasons: First, in 

that cool climate wheat cut green and 
shocked will not spoil as it will further 
south, and second, cell life is not de- 
stroyed immediately by cutting the stalk 
from the ground. The cell goes on de- 
veloping plant food until it is dried out, 
whereas in the case of frost its operations 
cease at once. 


Does Anybody Owe You Money? 

We quickly and efficiently collect 
overdue accounts, bills, notes, etc., for 
Farmers and Business Men, anywhere in 
the U. S. or Canada. 

We make no charge unless we get the 
money. Send us your accounts or 
claims, or write for particulars. 

THE MARSHALL BLACICSTONE CO., 
P. O. Box 72. Minneapolis, Minn 


“Do not fail to see the Exhibit of the famous Davenport roller-bear- 
ing, all-steel wagon at the Fargo, North Dakota Fair, July 20-25; the 
Hamline, Minnesota Fair, August 31-September 5 and the Huron, South 
Dakota Fair, September 7-1 1. This exhibit will be found with that of 
Deere*&|Webber Co. Theyjwill be glad to explain its construction and 
many points of advantage. 

Buy Your Wagon Once For All 

Take the money you’d pay for a good, old style 
wooden wagon and put it into this “steel wagon of 
the steel age” and get 

Double the Life 
No Breakdowns 
No Repair Bills 
Less Draft 

It is simply a matter of 
economy. The only wagon 
you can afford to buy is the 

Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon 

because first cost is the only cost. It is practically all steel, no wooden parts to dry apart and 
rot, no rattling spokes, no resetting tires. Its steel wheels are trusses. Steel gears are built 
like a bridge. Spindles are straight, not tapering. Has roller-bearings which make it run a 
third to a half lighter. Bearings are dust, sand and water-proof. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK 

to tell you all about it. Don’t buy rny wagon till you get it. Remember the Roller-bearing 
Steel Davenport costs no more than a good wooden wagon. Send for Catalog R now while 
it’s on your mind. 

DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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BACTERIA AS RELATED TO SOIL FERTILITY 


By T. D. Beckwith, Agricultural College, 
Fargo, N. D. 

“It has been stated by a New Eng- 
land scientist that the soil is a great 
work shop and in the light of modern 
research and experiments this seems 
undoubtedly true. 

“It sounds too incredible to believe 
but in an ounce of Fargo soil taken 
near the Agricultural college build- 
ings there were found to be about 
three hundred millions of bacteria or 
“germs” as they are commonly called. 
To count such a large number would 
be quite impossible but there are 
scientific ways of estimating such re- 
suits and 300,000,000 per ounce seems 
to be approximately correct. 

Each germ is a ‘single living organ- 
ism having its own place in life and 
doing its own work. This work has 
a direct bearing on the nature of the 
soil and it has been found that the 
different methods of tilling the soil 
influence directly the life of these bac- 
teria or germs either helping or hind- 
ering their growth as the ease may be. 
A little reflection will show you how 
necessary it is to properly till the 
land in order to cause these soil germs 
to multiply and work to the greatest 
advantage to the farmer. 

“Since bacteria are present in the 
soil in such numerous quantities, let 
us consider them in their various and 
more definite relationship to the farm- 
er. 

“Plants that, we raise in the shape 
of all kinds of crops must have food. 
This food must be gotten either from 
soil or air. Among the most import- 
ant of these plant foods are potash, 
lime, phosphoric acid and nitrogen and 
if we want to get the best crop we 
must have the quantity of each of 
these necessary constituents in right 
proportion and amount. Potash, lime 
and phosphoric acids may all be re- 
placed with comparative cheapness 
but nitrogen is much more expensive. 
Nitrogen fertilizers are becoming more 
and more difficult to procure as the 
visible supply becomes less. Nitro- 
gen is found in sufficient quantity as 
yet in North Dakota but at the pres- 
ent rate and by following out the 
present methods of farming it is only 
a question of time until it will be- 
come necessary for our farmers to add 
sources of nitrogen to the soil. Al- 
ready the first signs of this need are 
apparent in the changes that are seen 
going on in Dakota farming. We are 
becoming more and more -diversified 
as the wheat raising possibilities of 
the country are becoming lessened. 

“Nitrogen then, is the great plant 
food. But common air, the air that 


we breath constantly is four-fifths 
nitrogen. Since it occurs in such 
large quantity all round us and cir- 
culated as part of air thru the soil 
how is it that it is not used by the 
plants? If seems strange that the 
food needed by crops most should be 
useless for their growth even when 
it is present in such large quantities, 
so constantly. Yet such is the case. 
It has been discovered that nitrogen 
occurring as it does in air in the form 
of gas, is quite unavailable as plant 
food. It must be changed over into 
another chemical form so that it ex- 
ists not as a gas — nitrogen, but as 
certain chemical compounds known as 
nitrates and certain other combina- 
tions of like nature. Nitrogen usable 
as plant food is constantly being ex- 
tracted by the crops and must be re- 
replace the nitrogen in soil — to build 
it up so that it shall continue rich in 
plant food, is found centered in cer- 
tain ones of these millions of germs 
that are found in every ounce of the 
upper crust of dirt. It has been dis- 
covered that certain kinds of these 
countless bacteria have the power of 
taking nitrogen from • air and other 
sources and changing it over — build- 
ing it up so that it shall be in a con- 
dition for plants’ use for food so that 
they can grow better. These bacteria 
then, are nature’s means put at our 
disposal in order that we may keep 
the nitrogen in the soil up to the neces- 
sary standard of strength and use- 
fulness. These germs are very deli- 
cate, many of them, and are sensitive 
to the various methods of tillage used. 
If the farmer treats his land rightly, 
tilling it properly, rotating his crops 
to the best advantage, unconsciously he 
is fostering these helpful bacteria and 
thus obtains better returns from his 
crops. 

“But these kindly germs of the soil 
have other uses besides building up ni- 
trogen to make nitrates and other al- 
lied plant foods. Every bit of manure 



that you put on your land to fertilize 
it, has to be changed over so that the 
crops may use it. All sorts of organic 
fertilizer that you use as crops or 
stubble that you turn under has to 
be broken down in order that the 
crops may assimilate it. When ma- 
nure is put on the soil you know that 
it turns color in time — it blackens and 
as you say, “humus is formed.” Plants 
have no power to use the manure, 
top dressing, mulch or whatever it 
may be, and here again the bacteria 
of soil have their use. It is thru their 
agency that manure is made avail- 
able for the use of the plants. The 
germs attack this fertilizer as soon as 
it comes in contact with the soil, using 
certain parts of it for their own food. 
As they work in this fashion they 

THE YAPP FAMILY AND THEIR 
FRIENDS 

Funniest Book of the Season. 

Jack England’s humor is like a current 
from an electric battery, thrilling the 
entire system and giving one a sense of 
enjoyment that lingers thru the years. 

It was left for Mr. England to create 
THE YAPP FAMILY AND THEIR 
FRIENDS and open up a river — no. an 
ocean of possible wit and wisdom. He 
tells us in his latest book of “Ananias, 
Sapphira & Co., Ltd.,” “Getting Back 
at Rip,” makes us acquainted with 
“Long Big and Long Little,” writes the 
“Autobiography of Z. Yapp,” and de- 
clares that “My Middle Brother Makes 
Good.” With him we cruise as guests 
of the Special Squadron for the Pacific 
13,000 miles, and get glimpses of life on 
big battleships and among strange 
peoples. 

Advance orders for this special auto- 
graph edition, bound in cloth with or- 
namental covers and title, characteristic 
illustrations, will be filled in order of 
their receipt if 75 cents per copy is sent 
direct to the author, Mr. Jack England, 
Himrods, N. Y. Mention N. D. Farmer 


Nelson Dump Rack 

Simple in construction. Made to 
last. Used on any ordinary wagon. 
Not an experiment. Easily oper- 
ated. Dump to the side where you 
want the load. Open on one side 
and easily loaded. 

Will hold as much as any 8x18 
foot bundle rack. 

Handles manure, dirt, etc., and 
dumps in piles. Write for informa- 
tion and prices. Agents wanted. 

J. C. NELSON, Grandin , N. D. 
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cause gaseous nitrogen and also that 
pungent smelling gas called ammonia 
to be given off. Ammonia is merely 
a gaseous compound of nitrogen. By 
this action then, the germs of the soil 
cause nitrogen and nitrogenous com- 
pounds to be given off in the soil. 
This change is what is known as denitri- 
fication. 

“These products of this action of 
germs or manure, however, are still 
not available as plant food. Crop 
can not use them and if they contin- 
ued to exist this way no good what- 
ever would come from them. The 
plants would starve for nitrogen food 
and these gases would merely pass 
off into air. Still other changes are 
necessary before we obtain proper 
plant food. So another set of opera- 
tions takes . place. The nitrogen and 
ammonia given off is seized upon by 
still other bacteria which change it, 
again building it up as we mentioned 
above until it becomes a nitrate and 
as such is available for crops to use. 
This chemical change due to bacteria 
is known as nitrification and goes 
hand in hand with the previous op- 
eration we spoke of as denitrification. 
Denitrification and nitrification then 
are both necessary in order that ma- 
nure may become so changed that 
plants and crops can use it. If it were 
not for this, the use of manure would 
be merely mechanical and no nitro- 
gen food material would be made, 
available from it for our wheat, oats, 
etc. It becomes evident then how 
much the farmer is indebted to these 
friendly germs of the soil whose pres- 
ence in healthy condition he must 
have in order to obtain good results 
from his farm. 

“Let us consider these germs as to 
their position for a short time. It is 
known that about two-thirds of the 
total number of bacteria present in 
soil are found in the upper foot and 
of the remaining one-third, by far 
the greater part are found in the next 
foot. In other words below two feet 
in depth comparatively few soil bac- 
teria are found. The reasons for this 
position are obvious. These soil germs 
require oxygen to live just as high- 
er forms do. The greatest amount 
of oxygen as the air circulates thru 
the soil is found in the upper portions 
and in those parts therefore is the 
greatest growth of bacteria. The va- 
rious methods of treating soil effect 
the upper six or ten inches and thus 
have greater influence on the bacteria. 
It is a common practice 'for North 
Dakota farmers to burn great quan- 
tities of straw thruout the state. 
This is an enormous waste of good 
fertilizer, for when you burn all the 
straw you allow to escape into the 
air quantities of the ingredients that 


are necessary to plant growth. It 
causes an enormous waste of nitrogen, 
potash, phosphoric acid, etc., and it 
is a waste which North Dakota, rich 
as its soil may be, can ill afford. But 
this is not all. The heat from thio 
great fire acts as any sterilizer would 
naturally — it kills all these bacteria 
that are in that soil where the fire 
is. In other words, it sterlizes the 
soil and so the farmer is deprived of 
his friends, the bacteria in that lo- 
cality. True they will grow in again 
for they will spread from the edges 
of that burned area toward the center 
of the plot but that takes time and 
depends on moisture conditions,* etc. 
So in addition to losing lots of fer- 
tilizer, the farmer who burns his 
straw, unwittingly kills out his most 
valuable allies in that spot on his 
farm. 

“But in case you do burn your straw 
and so undergo all this loss merely 
because it saves time and energy, 
don’t let the ashes lie in one . spot. 
Distribute them else you have too 
much ash at one place and the wheat 
shows too much straw and not suffi- 
ciently filled out in the heads. This 
is due to the great amount of potash 
left in that place. But best of all, 
turn this straw under and so put back 
into the soil part of what you have 
taken out. The bacteria will rot the 
straw, change it over into good plant 
food and your crops can use that food 
over again. 

“These bacteria we have said need 
air and some moisture. Too much 
moisture retards them.’ Therefore, con- 
stantly tilling and turning over the 
surface of the ground is vitally im- 
portant to their best growth. Also in 
this connection the underdrainage must 
be considered for by such means you 
do away with excess of water and 
thus give the soil bacteria better 
growing conditions. Right here let 
me speak of the manure question. Re- 
member it has been stated that air 
and the right quantity of moisture 
must be obtained in order to have 
soil bacteria thrive. Let us apply that 
reasoning right here. While the ma- 
nure is on the pile, you do not want 
it to decompose and change. If you 
leave it loose and dry, you know how 
that sort of sharp odor of ammonia 
is given off. That is just so much 
plant food being given off into the air 
and lost. That loss is caused by the 
bacteria working. But you want to 
stop their action at that time. The 
lesson to draw is this. Compact the 
manure — pack it down, let hogs run 
on it and in addition occasionally wet 
it down thoroly. This will tend to 
stop the bacterial action until it is 
spread. The proper treatment of ma- 
nure in order to get the most out of it 


is also a very important consideration 
from the standpoint of soil germs. 
Incidentally let me say that you will 
get the best results by throwing the 
manure as fresh as may be on the 
land, for then the least possible loss 
shall have taken place. 

“Soil bacteria need air and moisture. 
By giving them lots of air and the 
correct amount of moisture in the 
fields due to proper cultivation you 
help them, in the manure pile by giv- 
ing them little air from composing 
the pile and too much moisture by 
wetting it down occasionally, you hin- 
der their growth when it is not de- 
sired and thus save the manure at 
its highest efficiency until it is needed. 

“Let us consider another point briefly. 
The reaction of the soil must be con- 
sidered for those germs are delicate. 
They cannot endure much acid or 
much alkali. If your land is sour they 
cnanot thrive. The same is true if it is 
alkali either wholly or in spots. The 
remedy for sourness is lime which 
naturalizes the acid. Therefore use 
lime if it needs it. If it is alkali, ma- 
nure and leeching will help, for manure 
makes humus which neutralizes alkali 
and by leeching the excess of alkali is 
dissolved out and is carried away by the 
water. If you suspect that your soil is 
acid or sour buy a cent s worth of blue 
litmus paper at the druggist’s take a 
knife and make a little slit in the earth, 
stick the paper in that slit and then 
pack the soil around it lightly. After 
five or ten minutes take the paper out 
and, if the soil is acid the paper will 
have red spots on it. This is a con- 
venient, simple and fairly sure method 
of detecting acidity in soil. 

“We might speak of numberless 
other factors with regard to the bac- 
teria of the soil which concern farm- 
ers but the time is too short. Enough 
has been said to give some idea ot the 
importance of the soil bacteria in their 
rlationshfp toward fertility of the land. 
The subject is comparatively new and 
many phases of it are not understood at 
all but we do know that the cultivation 
of the soil has very much to do with 
the vigor and growth of its bacterial 
flora. Proper tillage, underdrainage, 
temperature, mulching, liming, all are 
important. We know that they all 
help the land but if we look further 
we perceive that, to a great degree, 
they help the land because they stim- 
ulate the bacteria of the soil to greater 
and more v igorous growth and this in 
turn acts to keep soil fertility up to 
the proper standard.” 


The high prize in life, the crowning 
fortune of a man, is to be born with a 
bias to some pursuit which finds him in 
employment and happiness. — Emerson. 
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HOW TO BUILD AND USE THE SPLIT-LOG 
DRAG 


Office of Public Roads of the United 

States Department of Agriculture 

Issues a Bulletin on th is Simple 

Road Building Device. 

One of the latest publications issued 
by the Office of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture treats of the split-log drag, an im- 
plement which numerous experiments 
have conclusively shown to be the great- 
est possible boon to keep earth roads 
smooth and passable. Because of its 
simplicity, its efficiency and its cheap- 
ness, both in construction and opera- 
tion, it is destined to come more and 
more into general use. With the drag 
properly built and its uses well under- 
stood, the maintenance of earth roads 
becomes a simple and inexpensive mat- 
ter* 

At the present time there are ap- 
proximately -,0G0,CC0 miles of earth 
roads in the United States. Some of 
the most important of these roads will 
eventually be improved with stone, 
gravel, and other materials. Many 
others which are equally important can- 
not be so improved on account of lack 
of funds or suitable materials, while 
still others will not require such treat- 
ment because of the light traffic to which 
they are subjected. For these reasons 
the majority of our roads must be 
maintained as earth roads for many 
years to come. This must be done by 
inexpensive methods and the split- log 
drag will be a powerful aid if economy is 
the criterion demanded. 

In the construction of this implement, 
care should be taken to make it so light 
that one man can lift it with ease, a light 
drag responding more readily to various 
methods of hitching than a heavy 
one, as well as to the shifting of the posi- 
tion of . the operator. The best ma- 
terial for a split-log drag is a dry red 
cedar log, tho red elm and walnut are 
excellent, and box elder, soft maple, or 
even willow are superior to oak, hick- 
ory, or ash. The log should be be- 
tween 7 and 10 feet long and from 10 to 
12 inches in diameter at the butt end. 
It should be split carefully as near the 
center as possible, and the heaviest and 
best slab chosen for the front. In the 
front slab 4 inches from the end which is 
to drag in the middle of the road bore a 
2-inch hole which is to receive a cross 
stake. At a distance of 22 inches from 
the other end of the front slab, locate 
the center for another cross stake. The 
hole for the middle stake will be on a 
line connecting and halfway between 
the two. Then place the black slab in 
position and from the end which is to 
drag in the middle of the road measure 


20 inches for the center of one cross 
stake and 6 inches from the other end 
locate the center of the opposite stake. 
The hole for the center stake should be 
located halfway between the two. All 
these holes should be carefully bored 
perpendicular or at right angles to the 
face of the split log. 

If these directions are followed it will 
be found that when the holes of the 
front and back slabs are brought oppo- 
site each other, one end of the oack slab 
will be 10 inches nearer the center of the 
roadway than the front one. That 
gives what is known as “set back.” 
The stakes, which are 30 inches long, 
will hold the slabs this distance apart. 
When the stakes ha\ e been firmly 
wedged into their sockets, a brace about 
2 inches thick and 4 inches wide may be 
placed diagonally to them at the ditch 
end of the drag. A cleated board is 
placed between the slabs and across the 
stakes for the driver to stand on. 

By many it is deemed best to place a 
strip of iron along the lower face of the 
front slab for a cutting blade and to pre- 
vent the drag from wearing. The drag 
may be fastened to the doubletree by 
means of a trace chain. «The chain 
should be wrapped around the left- 
hand or rear stake and passed over the 
front slab. Raising the chain at this 
end of the slab permits the earth to 
drift past the face of the drag. The 
other end of the chain should be passed 
thru a hole in the opposite end of the 
front slab and held by a pin passed thru 
a link. 

For oridnary purposes, the hitch 
should be so made that the unloaded 
drag will follow the team at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. The team should 
be driven with one horse on either side 
of the right-hand wheel track or rut the 
full length of the portion to be dragged, 
and made to return in the same manner 
over the other half of the roadway. 
Such treatment will move the earth 
towards the center of the roadway and 
raise it gradually above the surrounding 
level. 

The best results have been obtained 
by dragging roads once each way after 
each heavy rain. In some cases, how- 
ever, one dragging every three or four 
weeks has been found sufficient to keep a 
road in good condition. 

When the soil is moist but not sticky 
the drag does its best work. As the 
soil in a field will bake if ploughed wet, 
so the road will bake if the drag is used 
on it when it is wet. If the roadway is 
full of holes or badly rutted, the drag 
should be used once when the ground is 
soft and slushy. This is particularly 
applicable before a cold spell in winter, 
when it is possible to so prepare the sur- 
face that it will freeze smooth. 

Not infrequently conditions are met 
which may be overcome by a slight 


change in the manner of hitching. 
Shortening the chain tends to lift the 
front slab and make the cutting slight, 
while a longer hitch causes the front slab 
to sink more deeply into the earth and 
act on the principle of a plow. 

If a furrow of earth is to be moved, 
the doubletree should be attached close 
to the ditch end of the drag, and the 
driver should stand with one foot on the 
extreme forward end of the front slab. 

Conditions are so varied in different 
localities, however, that it is quite im- 
possible to lay down specific rules. Cer- 
tain sections of a roadway will require 
more attention than others, because of 
steep grades, wet weather springs, soil 
conditions, exposure to sun and wind, 
washes, etc. There is one condition, 
however, in which special attention 
should be given. Clay roads under 
persistent draggings frequently become 
too high in the center. This may be 
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corrected by dragging the earth towards 
the center of the road twice, and away 
from it once. 

There is no question as to the econo- 
my of this roadmaking implement, eith- 
er in first cost or in operation. In six 
counties in Kansas in 1906 the cost of 
maintaining ordinary earth roads, with- 
out the aid of the split-log drag, aver- 
aged $42.50 a mile. These figures were 
furnished by Professor W. C. Hoad, of 
the University of Kansas, who secured 
them from Official records of the coun- 
ties. 

Some figures furnished by F. P. San- 
born and R. H. Aishton, General Man- 
ager of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, have revealed the wonders of 
this simple device. Mr. Sanborn said, 
“the least expense per mile per annum 
for split-log dragging was $.*.50, the 
greatest a little over $G, and the average 
expense per mile for 5^ miles a little 
over $3. I have lived along this road 
all my life and never in 40 years have I 
seen it freer from mud and dust, despite 
the fact that during the season we have 
experienced the extremes of weather 
conditions.” 

The testimony of Mr. Aishton is equal- 
ly strong. Learning that a township in 
Iowa had been making an investigation 
of the split-log drag and had been ex- 
perimenting with it for a year on 28 
miles of highway, he sent an agent to se- 
cure information. It was reported that 
altho the town board had paid the cost 
of making the drags and of hiring men to 
operate them, the total expense for one 
year averaged but $2.40 a mile, and the 
roads were reported to have been “like a 
race track” the greater portion of the 
year. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION 


At a recent county fair, says the 
Twentieth Century Farmer, in Kansas 
twenty fat steers were entered by as 
many cattlemen of the county to com- 
pete for fat cattle prizes amounting to 
$500. These steers, it is stated, aver- 
aged in weight over 1,S00 pounds, the 
largest weighing 2,100 pounds. They 
were sold on the fair grounds at 7 cents 
per pound. 

If county fairs thruout the country 
would get up some such contest amongst 
the farmers and feeders there would re- 
sult a good practical lesson in feeding, 
and in the kind of animal best suited to 
secure the largest gains on feed con- 
sumed. It is just such practical ex- 
amples as these that makes the county 
fair a valuable institution in the com- 
munities where organized. 

Any neighborhood of feeders can pre- 
pare a big show of fat cattle when a little 
incentive is put into the enterprise, such 
as a few hundred dollars for prizes. The 
cattle feeding industry is one of the most 


important carried on in the corn growing 
districts, then why not make it one of 
the leading attractions at the county 
fairs? 

It is not necessary to leave this work 
entirely to the agricultural college and 
experimental station or the big cattle 
feeders of national reputation. Com- 
mence this training at the county fair, 
and provide for a class of fat cattle at a 
premium cost that will cause the cattle 
men to “sit up and take notice.” Intro- 
duce it at your next county agricultural 
society meeting and provide for this 
class in your premium list. 

STACKING WHEAT. WHY NOT? 

Field and Farms discusses the ques- 
tion of stacking grain and says some 
things worth considering, thus: 

I cannot understand why more of our 
Colorado farmers do not resort to the 
old-fashioned method of stacking their 
grain instead of trying to thresh it out 
of the shock as is the general custom. 
They seem to think they must get a lot 
of hands together, with a team, hay- 
rack and wagon for each man and thresh 
out of the^shock. Just why the majority 
do this I cannot say but only know they 
do. From the hiring standpoint it is 
the most expensive way. It also fur- 
nishes a short threshing season for the 
owners of machines. It makes all hands 
work like sixty when the rush is on but 
when it is off there is nothing for help 
or machines to do. The wheat grower 
has his work done up in a hurry, if the 
weather is favorable, but it has cost him 
a lot of cash to do it. I am just old- 
fashioned enough to believe in stacking 


small grain. And I believe some other 
Colorado farmers who lost a large per- 
centage of their grain by sprouting last 
year have come to the same conclusion. 
It is taking too big a risk to wait for un- 
certain threshers to come around when 
everyone wants his work done first to 
get it out of the way. 


The lumber trust, according to the 
North Pacific Rural Spirit, of Oregon 
and Washington, is making a big howl 
because the railroads have increased the 
freight rate on lumber from Pacific 
Coast points East about 10 per cent. 
The lumber trust seems to forget that 
they have increased the price of lumber 
to consumers nearly one hundred per 
cent the past few years, and that the 
consumers were absolutely helpless be- 
cause of the cornibnation made between 
the lumbering concerns prior to the 
raise. Some people don’t like to take 
their own medicine. 

See Personal on Page 26. 
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BUY OUR GALVANIZED CORRU- 
GATED METAL ROAD CULVERTS 

Do you think it pays to use lumber in 
building culverts and small bridges, to 
rot out in a few years and have to be 
replaced ? 

Do you think it pays to use tile, to 
freeze, crack and crush under heavy 
loads ? 

Our culverts will not crush. They 
are not injured by frost. 



NORTH DAKOTA METAL CULVERT COMPANY, 


FARGO, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
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PLANTS NEED AIR 


All people realize the fact that plants 
need various kinds of plant food and 
that they need water at their roots; but 
there are very many people that do not 
realize that plants need air at their roots 
as certainly as they do air about their 
tops. The non-appreciation of this has 
led to many failures in the growing of 
certain crops, and also to the use of land 
unadapted to the growing of cultivated 
crops. Some soils are so heavy in clay 
that they pack after every rain. The 
planter puts in a crop of some kind and 
wonders at its slow, almost impercept- 
ible growth. If he goes out into the 
field after a rain he notices a light crust 
at the top. This crust is impervious to 
the air and does not permit it to enter 
the ground. This kind of a crust is 
found only on ground that is too heavy 
in clay to be suitable to the growing of 
crops where the bare ground must be 
exposed to the rain, wind and sun. 
Such soil must be used for forestry or for 
the growing of permanent grasses where 
the surface will always be protected from 
air and sun. It is possible to use such 
soils for ordinary crops only if the cul- 
tivation to break up the crust is made a 
practice after every rain. This too 
greatly increases the labor. Some soils 
are being farmed that would give a bet- 
ter return in timber that requires a 
heavy clay soil. The writer has in mind 
a piece of soil on which oak and hickory 
are growing luxuriantly. It is of such a 
heavy clay composition that a ditch dug 
ten years ago has never been able to 
cover itself with grass, tho the filling in 
the ditch is on a level with the rest of the 
soil. The surface has remained glazed 
for all these years, and no plant has 
been able to get a start in it. An or- 
chardist known to the writer lost several 
fine apple trees because his hogs in the 
orchard tramped the clay soil so hard 
around the trees that no air could get in. 
The death of the trees followed the same 
season. In European countries more 
effort is made to create a condition in 
the soil in which air will be always pres- 
ent than in this country for the reason 
that we farm here on such a large scale 
that it is thought unprofitable to go to. 
great labor or expense to change the con- 
dition of a soil. Where land is high in 
price and labor cheap top dressings of 
sand are given to clay ground. The 
frosts and the farm implements work the 
sand into the clay and the nature ds 
changed to a great enough extent to 
make it possible to keep land in culti- 
vated crops that otherwise would have 
to be left to the growing of crops less 
profitable. As land advances in price 
in this country much of it that needs 
such treatment will receive it. It may 
be said, however, that’ it takes^a large 
amount of sand to have much effect on a 


heavy clgy soil, as the nature of clay is 
to take in a great deal of sand and still 
retain its sticky character. This is 
illustrated on soils so largely sandy that 
the owners declare there is no clay in 
them, yet go out after every rain to 
break up a crust. The formation of the 
crust indicates the presence of clay. 
Clay land that is poorly drained is un- 
suitable for the growing of such crops as 
corn. Only recently the writer was 
looking at a large corn field on a great 
flat piece of country, the water finding 
its way out of the soil only thru the side 
open ditches. Evidently tile draining 
had not been attempted. The corn 
stood about two inches high and gave 
every indication of keeping a month be- 
hind the season, while corn in land of 
good mechanical condition was growing 
well. — Farmers’ Review. 

THE TIME TO PLOW CLOVER SOD 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would it be better to turn clover 
under by breaking deep late this fall, 
or wait till next spring, with the ob- 
ject of putting it in corn? This clover 
was sown in the wheat in the spring of 
1906 .” 

In that latitude we would by all 
means break this clover sod in the fall 
and plow pretty deep, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : Late fall plowing 

will enable the farmer to get the full 
benefit of the aftermath of his clover. 
He can pasture as close as he likes, 
for there will be no clover to winter 
kill. ITe will lessen the danger from 
insects in his corn next year. This is 
not a very serious danger where the 
stand is pure clover. Where there is 
timothy with it, especially where 
much timothy is grown in the neigh- 
borhood, there is increasing danger 
every year of attacks of the little 
snout beetle. 

The main benefit of this late fall 
plowing is that it brings the farmer 
into partnership with the forces of 
nature, and thus puts his land in first- 


class physical condition. Besides, 
there is usually enough to do in the 
spring of the year without plowing 
clover sod. 

Where the land is in blue grass, or 
has been in clover and timothy for 
some time, and pastured, the neces- 
sity for fall plowing is much more 
urgent than in the case of clover. 
There have been great losses this 
year all over the corn section from 
cut worms, snout beetles, especially 
the smaller variety, and from wire 
worms. This danger cannot be avoid- 
ed altogether by fall plowing, but it 
can be to a very great extent. In fall 
plowing we can plow deep with much 
greater safety than we can in the 
spring, and the farmer may well take 
the opportunity of making the soil of 
his farm an inch deeper. — Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


There are in Iowa at the present time 
170 farmers’ co-operative grain com- 
panies, with a total membership of 28,- 
000 and a capital of $2,000,000 invested 
in elevator properties. A conservative 
estimate of the combined resources is 
$50,000,000. Against all this the grain 
trust will begin a “relentless war of ex- 
termination.’’ The farmers’ elevators 
have, it is proven and admitted, raised 
the price of grain in Iowa from two to 
four cents on every bushel, thereby 
putting thousands of dollars into the 
pockets of the farmers instead of stealing 
it therefrom to build palaces and live in 
riotous luxury. The farmers’ elevators 
have stimulated trade wherever es- 
tablished and have put new life into 
many towns supposed to be dead. Bank 
deposits have been increased, merchants 
have enjoyed a larger trade, laboring 
men have been more in demand and 
times generally have been more pros- 
perous wherever the co-operative com- 
panies entered the field. In fact the 
farmers’ elevators have proven a boon 
to every community where they have 
been established. — Exchange. 
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It is interesting to note how much 
more thought is now given by farmers to 
new problems in agriculture than was 
the case a few years ago. It is a hope- 
ful sign — the break of day for a new 
era. 


It is interesting to note the miller 
bitterly opposed the hard spring wheats 
when they were first grown and was al- 
most as bitter in his denunciation of 
them as he now is of the durums. This 
seems strange now when the same wheat 
commands a premium. Will we have a 
like history for the durums in years to 
come? 


The outlook for a good crop in the 
state never was brighter than at this 
writing. Such is the report from all 
parts of the state. The rain and cool 
weather have given the grain a good start 
and ensured its standing thick on the 
ground. It is not, however, too late for 
considerable dry hot weather and this 
should be borne in mind. 


While the rain for May came on many 
days the total for the month was not 
large at Fargo. The station reports a 
total of three inches while at Moorhead 
two miles away the total for the month 
is 4.16 inches. A mile northwest of 
the college the rainfall was even less 
than at the A. C. The land is not too 
wet, still low places begin to show the 
effects of web weather. 


The state could do much by proper en- 
couragement to farmers who would rid 
their heads of tuberculosis. Let them 
exempt from taxation any strictly dairy 
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herd for five years if it could be shown by 
the tuberculosis test that every animal 
was free from the disease. Would this 
not be more feasible than waiting until 
the state is overrun with the disease and 
appropriate large sums to have such 
herds destroyed? 


Last winter was hard on the trees and 
shrubs, not because of the severe cold 
but the. unusual warm days in March 
when the sap started, life renewed only 
to be blighted by cold severe enough to 
damage many a tree and plant. Do 
not be discouraged however, but let us 
have more trees, more forests, more 
plums, cherries, currants and other 
small fruits. It will make our homes 
more attractive and give variety. 


We must not forget that the continu- 
ous growing of wheat has lowered seri- 
ously the productivity of our valley soil 
The soil itself is not depleted in 
fertility but rather put in bad condition 
and the plant food no longer available 
as it was in early days. 

Proper methods of agriculture, how- 
ever, Will change all this and render the 
soil fit for heavy crop production — not 
wheat growing, that day is now past. 


Not a tuberculine animal should be 
permitted to come into the state and ev- 
ery possible means should be used to 
eradicate the disease for we* already 
have too many cows afflicted with this 
dread disease to be communicated to 
man. It has been shown that the milk 
is an excellent medium for sj^reading 
this disease q.nd now it is known that the 
germ lives for a long time in the butter. 
We can not exercise too great care in 
these matters. 


I hope you did not forget the garden 
in the rush. If peas, corn, beans and 
lettuce and radishes as well as cabbages, 
tomatoes, etc, were put out do not think 
they will thrive without some attention. 
What is better than good peas fresh 
from the garden, well cooked and 
seasoned, besides they take the place of 
meats and then comes the corn, green on 
the cob, to be made into corn puddings, 
etc. Keep up the garden, see that a 
few hours are spent in proper cultiva- 
tion and it will be a profitable sport on 
the farm. 


Taken as a whole the valley promises 
better than for the past five or six years 
when the season has been too wet. The 
farmers should not think, however, that 
the time for drainage in the valley is 
past. Such is not the case but each 
year will more and more emphasize the 
need of thoro surface drainage and then 
this will be followed by tile draining. 
Such has been the history in Illinois, Io- 
wa and other agricultural states and the 


valley is no exception. Surface drains 
can be built best in dry years and the 
work should be pushed rapidly forward. 

In 1906 North Dakota produced 72,- 
534,000 bushels of wheat, more than any 
other state in the spring wheat belt and 
takes first rank as a wheat producing 
state and paid out more than $7,000,000 
for farm labor. 

Not a bad showing and yet we are to 
see far greater things in the near future. 
Every bushel of that wheat should be 
converted into flour within the state. 
Here is a great opportunity for building 
up a great manufacturing industry. If 
all the wheat bran and shorts were then 
fed within the state what a future North 
Dakota would have! Then, instead of 
SO creameries we should have 500 sup- 
plying the best of butter to other states. 


Every acre of tillable land in the Red 
River Valley will, when properly drained 
be worth not less than $100, and this in 
the near future. There is no more fer- 
tile land in America than this valley and 
we shall see one of the best agricultural 
regions in the country in a few years. 
Diversified agriculture, gardening, and 
dairying will be what will be practiced. 
Wheat will as it should be remain the 
money crop but not 15 bushels per acre, 
but 30 to 40 bushels should be the yield 
When put in wheat once in five years 
and under a proper system of cultiva- 
tion 40 bushels will be what to expect. 
Why not? In New York farmers get 
40 to 48 bushels who farm well and we 
have a more fertile soil. 


There are several kinds of durums, not 
all equally good for flour and bread pro- 
duction. This should not be lost sight 
of and when durums are to be grown on- 
ly those selected known to be best. 
Thus far the two most promising are the 
Aronautka and Kubanka. If you have 
a different seed make sure that it is a 
flour-producing wheat. Goose wheat 
sometimes referred to is not the same 
product and entirely different in proper- 
ties and should not be grown. 

Velvet Chaff, known under various 
names has not been a promising wheat, 
altho not a durum yet farmers should 
go slow in growing it unless it will meet 
the millers demand. The miller must, 
however, on his side be fair and ready at 
all times to aid the farmer. 


The question is often asked by farm- 
ers and, others with regard to analyzing 
milk to see whether it is free from tuber- 
culosis germs. Such an analysis is al- 
most worthless. A chemical analysis 
would rarely ever give any conclusive 
evidence, neither would a bacteriological 
examination. In the first place the 
udder is not often affected as compared 
with other parts of the body. Still if 
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there is[an animal in your herd you are 
in constant danger. Why? Because 
the cow licks her sides and leaves the 
sputum and germs in the hair and when 
these dry they are liable at any time to 
fall into the milk and grow rapidly. 
The innocent victims drink .of the milk 
and the dread disease is liable to at- 
tack you. No afflicted animal shouldbe 
left in the herd. So long as one is pres- 
ent you are not safe. 


North Dakota has an area of 70,195 
square miles or 44,910,080 acres of fer- 
tile land the most of which can be 
brought under cultivation. Some in 
the western part of the state will be 
brought under irrigation during the 
next few years and it will then become 
one of the most productive portions of 
the state. Other parts will be given to 
dry land farming and the eastern half 
under general methods of cultivation. 
It is 400 miles across the state and we 
find great diversity in soil and climate 
and in dealing with the problems of the 
state this should not be lost sight of. 
Remember that North Dakota has an 
area geater than all New England and 
then we can understand why the prob- 
lems in Pembina county and Adams 
differ as much as those of Aroostook 
county, Me., from those in Connecticut. 


What kind of wheat shall we grow is 
the question now frequently being dis- 
cussed. Grow the wheat that gives 
the best yield and at the same time will 
produce the best flour. 

A wheat may be a good yielder but 
poor flour producer. If so, then it is not 
to be recommended. In the eastern 
part of the state fife and bluestem 
wheats are the best and command a 
premium over other wheats. Farmers 
should bear this in mind and endeavor 
to improve these by selecting good seed 
and aid in keeping up the high standard. 

In the western part of the state the 
problem is quite different. Here you 
have a dilferent soil and less rainfall and 
the fife and bluestem fail to yield well. 
Experiments indicate that a durum 
does best; yields two or three times as 
well and makes a good crop in a dry 
year when the other would fail. Then 
why should these not be grown and 
used? The millers may object — but 
there is no denying the fact that durum 
will fnake good flour and good bread. 


Potatoes are coming to be quite an 
important crop in parts of the states near- 
ly 2,000,000 bushels being our present 
annual crop and nowhere are better 
potatoes grown than in this state. They 
command a good price as far south as 
New Orleans and with the opening of 
better means of transportation to the 
south we should find an ever increasing 
market. Ward, Ransom and Cass 


counties at the present time lead in po- 
tatoes. In studying the agricultural 
condition we should not fail to take into 
consideration the parts of the state best 
adapted for a given crop. This can of- 
ten be determined by seeing when the 
crop is taking first rank. If in this 
way we study barley we shall find in 
production, Richland, Pembina and 
Cavalier counties lead in the order 
named. 

If we want to develop our own state 
industries we should be loyal to the 
state. We can all use flour grown in 
the North Dakota mills in our home. If 
we do this we shall get a better product 
than that imported. It will be stronger 
in gluten, more nutritious and make a 
better loaf of bread and keep its moist- 
ure better. At least that is the ex- 
perience of the writer. Let us insist, 
however that they quit bleaching and 
give us the straight product. I do not 
mean by that “straight” flour but pat- 
ent such as we pay for. If they want to 
sell “straight” flour, long patent or 
clears let them all be truthful and say so. 


HOW THE NATIONAL FORESTS SERVE THE 
PUBLIC 


“The Use of the National Forests,” 
a publication just printed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, is a brief, clear 
manual for public information as to the 
forest policy of the National Govern- 
ment. 

It is too true, as the short preface to 
the public says, that “many people do 
not know what National Forests are. 
Others may have heard much about 
them, but have no idea of their true 
purpose and use.” It is the object of 
this publication to explain just what the 
National Forests mean, what they are 
for, and how to use them. 

In the first place, it is explained how 
the Forests are created and how their 
boundaries are drawn. Next, their 
direct use and value are shown from the 
point of view of the homeseeker, the 
prospector and miner, the user of timber, 
the user of the range, the user of water, 
and other users of Forest resources. 
Third, it is shown how the Forests are in- 
tended for use, for the production of us- 
able products, and for the establishment 
and maintenance of homes; how on all 
of them the timber is protected from 
fire, the water flow is kept steady, the* 
forage on the range is increased and 
guarded from abuse; and how, in addi- 
tion, they serve as great public play- 
grounds and as breeding places and 
refuges for game. Finally, the man- 
agement of the National Forests is de- 
scribed. 

Here it is that the great usefulness of 
the Forests is brought out most clearly 
and strikingly; for the Forests are man- 
aged by the people in their own in- 
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terests, and every means is used to meet 
the desires and wants of all Forest users 
half way by dealing with them in the 
main directly on the ground and in all 
cases with the utmost practicable dis- 
patch and freedom from red tape. 

In a word, the special interest of this 
manual lies in its showing that the 
Forest policy of the Government, both in 
principle and in practice, is for the bene- 
fit of the ordinary man, for the benefit of 
every citizen equally. There is still a 
tendency to think of the National For- 
ests as “preserves” closed to use, and to 
leave the public lands exposed to un- 
regulated individual exploitation. 
Where these misapprehensions still pre- 
vail “The Use of the National Forests” 
will go far to correct them. 

The book is written by Mr. Frederick 
E. Olmsted, whose intimate knowledge 
of conditions in the West and the policy 
under which the National Forests are 
managed especially fits him to deal with 
the subject. 


BUNDLE RACK 


A new advertiser this month is J. C. 
Nelson, Grandin, N. D., who advertises 
a new form and kind of dump bundle 
rack that promises to be a great time 
and labor saver. Farmers will find it 
worth while to look into this matter 
when it is so hard to get the necessary 
help in thrashing. Each rack saves, it 
is said, at least one man. Good illustra- 
tion of the rack is given in this issue. 


GRAIN PRIZE CONTEST 


I offer the following prizes for the 
largest and best collection of grains and 
grasses raised in North Dakota during 
the year 1908 and exhibited by any one 
person or firm: — 


First prize $200.00 

Second prize 125.00 

Third prize 75.00 


The different grains and grasses 
should be equal in quantity to an 
ordinary bundle and the grains should 
be stripped. 

These exhibits must reach Bismarck 
not later than August 20, '08, and 
should be shipped by express so as to 
prevent delays. Express charges will 
be paid by this department. 

All grains and grasses prepared and 
shipped for this contest should be 
packed in boxes, using as light weight 
wood as possible, and the boxes should 
have plenty of air space so as to prevent 
the exhibit from becoming damp or 
moldy. 

W. C. GILBREATH , 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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Pure Food Department* 

All Matters Pertaining to Foods will be Discussed in this Department 


ABOUT BLEACHED FLOUR 

Millers and bakers are just beginning 
to realize some of the evils which have 
crept into the flour business as the re- 
sult of the introduction of bleaching. 
At the annual meeting of the South Da- 
kota Millers, President George P. 
Sexauer is reported as having “declared 
bleaching the greatest curse which had 
ever befallen spring wheat millers 
While a temporary benefit, it had helped 
the southwestern millers in securing the 
desired color for their flour and had per- 
mitted a blending of flour among spring 
wheat millers that would not have other- 
wise been possible.” 

At the Annual Convention of the In- 
diana Association of Master-Bakers, 
Professor Barnard said: 

“At the present time most millers are 
bleaching flour, a practice unknown un- 
til recently, and many millers are mixing 
flours Of different grades of wheat. This 
latter practice is not new, but a decided 
variation has been introduced by the 
employment of durum wheat in blend- 
ing. and, since durum wheat is decidedly 
different in character from the better 
known and more suitable wheats, flour 
so made will not produce the results 
that the baker anticipates. 

Color is an important characteristic 
in determining the commercial value of 
flour, and the baker in choosing flours is 
largely influenced by its appearance in 
making his selection. Since the trade 
has so long recognized the fact that a 
clear white flour is more valuable in 
bread-making than a flour not so white, 
it seems to me that there can be no 
question but that the bleaching of flours 
takes away in a great measure the ability 
of the baker to judge of the character of 
the flour he is purchasing. 

Over-bleaching without a doubt weak- 
ens the dough and diminishes the num- 
ber of loaves of bread per barrel. 

The miller who is bleaching is, how- 
ever, able to combine Kansas and 
spring wheat flours, and so far as ap- 
pearance goes, put it upon the market 
as a product of the Minnesota mills. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that the baker who buys a bleached 
flour, unaware of the fact that it has 
been so treated, is subject to an imposi- 
tion that is a violation of the law.” 

At the same Convention, Mr. Casper, 
a miller and baker, said : 

“The chemical bleach is for one single 
purpose. As the agent of the Alsop 


Process told me, you can make more 
patent flour. I do not mean that it 
would make the quality better. When 
you take the cream off the milk, there is 
more bulk left in the milk than there is 
in the cream, and when you get the best 
of the middlings out of the wheat, you 
have everything that the word “patent” 
implies, and it is mostly used to make a 
quantity of patent flour which will not 
expand as much as the higher grades.” 

In a suit brought by the promoters of 
the process of bleaching against one of 
the large flour mills at St. Louis, the 
answer, as filed, asserts that the gases 
used in the . process of bleaching, in- 
cluding nitrogen peroxide, are deleteri- 
ous, dangerous and injurious to human 
health and constitute unnatural and 
highly dangerous method of artificial 
aging and bleaching flour.” 

And they further set forth, “that the 
use of any and all of the chemicals, 
gases, acids and adulterants, aforesaid, 
for the purpose of aging and bleaching 
flour, .constitutes and is a fraud per- 
petrated upon the customer or purchas- 
er, in that this is their intention to make 
the flour appear to be seasoned or prop- 
erly cured flour, when, in fact, the use of 
such chemicals, etc., destroys the nutri- 
tive qualities of such flour and causes the 
same to deteriorate more rapidly than 
Nature intended.” 

The defendant further says: “That 
such practices are intended to cheat, 
defraud and deceive the public, and are 
resorted to purely for commercial pur- 
poses and for the purpose of making the 
less saleable and less wholesome por- 
tions of the wheat grain appear to be 
that portion thereof which constitutes 
the heart of the grain.” 

It is thus evident that the sentiments, 
which have for a time seemed to be 
wholly in the favor of the bleachers, are 
now turning against them, and probably 
will continue to gain in strength, as the 
public become better informed, as to the 
true evils. It is not believed that any 
combination of persons or corporations, 
which have for their sole object the de- 
frauding of the public and the debasing 
of food products, or the practice of de- 
ception in handling food products, can 
ever hope to be other than held in ill- 
repute by their fellow citizens. 


LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE DRUG 
STORES 


The work of the past year has demon- 
strated very clearly that there is more 


than one class of drug stores. This has 
seemed to emphasize more fully the 
necessity for raising the educational re- 
quirements which enables one to become 
a registered Pharmacist. 

The two classes of drug stores, in a 
prohibition state, cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the words of Dr. Beal in 
a paper before the Ohio Pharmaceutical 
Association wherein he says, “All drug 
stores look pretty much alike to the 
general public, tho to those familiar with 
their internal economy they are known 
to be divided into two classes which are 
as widely separated from each other as 
light from darkness, and honor from 
dishonor. Those of the first class — 
which is and always has been the largest 
class — are conducted by men of probity 
and intelligence, striving to gain a 
livelihood by means void of offence to 
the laws of either God or man and 
jealous of *the good name of their pro- 
fession. Those of the second class are 
conducted by men who pursue Phar- 
macy with purely mercenary motives, 
entirely careless of its honor and repu- 
tation and using its good name and fame 
merely as a disguise for a disreputable 
business.” 

“Drug stores of the second class usu- 
ally carry a small stock of real drugs 
but may have a good supply of patent 
medicines, but the principle business 
seems to be conducted, in the annex or 
back part of the store, and here will be 
found the most expensive stock and in- 
dicates clearly the reason for existance 
of such drug stores. 

“The chief difficulty is, however, in 
the fact that often such stores are pre;- 
sided over not by men most competent 
to safeguard the health of the public. 
It is rare that they have even a United 
States Pharmacopoeia as a guide and 
their preparatlns may range anywhere 
in strength from 40 to 200% of the U. S. 
P. requirements. 

“This class of druggists bring dis- 
credit upon the entire profession. 
Speaking of this class of drug stores, lo- 
cated in towns where there is a demand 
for intoxicating beverages, Dr. Beal 
further says: 

“A common occurrence in such towns 
is the establishment of new drug stores 


HONEY 


Well ripened clover Hon- 
ey for Sale,' guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of the fin- 
est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 He per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
list. Address 
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Food 

Products 


Canned Meats Pickles Olives 

. 

Preserves etc. 

I Jibby, McNeill & Libby. 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


“ECONOMY” “SATISFACTION’ 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 


GRAND PRIZE 

(The highest honor) 

Awarded to 

n? PRICE’S 

V DELICIOUS W 


‘tor those: who care:.” 

NOKOMIS CANNED GOODS 

ARE 

Selected Fruits and Vegetables. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Packed with Greatest Care in Sanitary Cans. - 

Stone-Ordean- Wells Company, 

WHOLESALE GROCERS. 

DULUTH, MINN. MINOT, N. D. 


MONARCH BRAND 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


NEWELL’S EXTRA 
LINE 


Pvire F ood Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


At the 

ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

For sale by all representative grocers* 


Represents the highest quality of food 
products that can possibly be obtained. 
Purity and quantity always stand fore- 
most. 


Geo. R. Newell & Co., 
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which are really but saloons in disguise, 
and frequently owned by ex-saloon 
keepers. A few rows of shelf bottles 
half filled with drugs, a show case or 
two filled with cigars or toilet articles, 
the usual globes of colored liquids in the 
show window, and the trick is done. 

“It is fairly certain that if we do not 
undertake this housecleaning for our- 
selves, it will be taken up by others. 
The day of the whiskey selling druggist 
is destined to be short in the land. If 
more legislation is needed, it will be 
forthcoming.” 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
question of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, but rather to point out one of the 
reasons why there is found such varia- 
tion in pharamaceutical preparations. 
This clearly indicates the necessity for 
the strict enforcement of the Drug Law 
and the need for holding the require- 
ments for registration to a high educa- 
tional standard. This would also aid 
in solving the drug clerk problem in the 
state, and check the unnecessary in- 
crease of drug stores of questionable 
standing. — Report, N. D. Food Depart- 
ment for 1907. 


DIRT, DANGER, DISEASE 


The National Consumer’s League 
have prepared some sanitary maxims 
for educating and enlightning the con- 
suming public and we reproduce the fol- 
lowing: 

“Clean water, clean food, clean 
streets, clean houses, keep us healthy.’ ’ 

AT THE STORE 

Buy food at the cleanest stores only. 
But only clean, fresh food. 

Refuse to take food handled' by dirty 
hands. Insist upon its being well 
wrapped. Paper bags are best. 

Buy only the purest candies. Is the 
candy pure and clean that your children 
buy from the push cart? Do not buy 
decayed food because it is cheap. 

Do not buy bread and cake at dirty 
bakeries. Look into the baking rooms, 
if possible. Are they clean? 

Examine the packages of cereals for 
worms before cooking. Packages of 
long standing often become infested with 
worms and are sometimes found at the 
best stores. 

Does your grocer keep his butter and 
milk in clean, cold places, and are they 
covered? Does he keep his candies, 
figs, dates, berries, lettuce, bread, etc., 
exposed to flies and dust from the street 
in shop or show window? Flies carry 
dirt and disease to food and man. 

Are your grocer and butcher and 
baker cleanly in person? Are their 
clerks cleanly ? 

Urge them to keep their goods off the 
sidewalk. There is danger of disease in 
street dirt. Ask the delicatessen store- 


keeper and the pushcart man to keep 
their eatables covered. 

Refuse to buy food sold in open buck- 
ets which stand uncovered in the store 
day after day. 

LABELS. 

The law requires all food manufac- 
turers to label their products truthfully. 

Do Read the Labels Carefully 
^ They are your protection from fraud. 
j 1 Study them and learn what is an hon- 
est label. 

The labels must tell what is inside the 
can or box or bottle. If it is a com- 
pound it must be so stated. 

Read the small print, as it often more 
important than the large. 

Does the label tell the truth about the 
weight of the package? Don’t buy 
foods artificially colored. Don’t buy 
foods containing chemical preservatives. 


MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS AND 
CERTIFIED MILK 


“Medical Milk Commissions and the 
Production of Certified Milk in the 
United States” is the title of a publica- 
tion of interest alike to dairymen, milk 
consumers, and sanitarians, which has 
just been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is desig- 
nated as Bulletin 104 of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the author is 
Clarence B. Lane, assistant chief of the 
Dairy Division. 

There are about twenty-five such com- 
missions in this country, and under their 
auspices important steps have been 
taken for supplying clean, wholesome 
milk for infants and invalids and 
toward raising the standard of the gen- 


eral milk supply. Each commission en- 
ters into an agreement with one or more 
dairymen whereby milk produced in 
conformity with certain requirements 
receives the indorsement of the com- 
mission and is entitled to be sold as cer- 
tified milk — the word “certified” having 
been registered in the United^ States 
Patent Office. A veterinarian^’ exam- 
ines the cows to see that they are in per- 
fect health. Samples of the milk are 
tested by a chemist and must be free 
from foreign matter and contain a cer- 
tain percentage of butterfat. A bac- 
teriologist examines samples for any 
trace of disease-producing bacteria and 
for the presence of excessive numbers of 
bacteria of any sort. Representatives 
of the commission make personal in- 
spections of the dairy to insure that the 
milk is handled under strictly sanitary 
conditions. Only in case all these re- 
ports are satisfactory does the commis- 
sion certify to the milk. 

The principal difference between cer- 
tified milk and ordinary market milk is 
that the former is the cleaner milk. 
For its production the barnyard must 
be kept free from manure and well 
drained, the stable must be well venti- 
lated and drained, with walls and floors 
easily cleaned and free from dust, and 
the water supply must be plentiful and 
of good quality. The cows are fre- 
quently groomed, and the milkers 
must be healthy and dressed in clean 
suits. The milk must be drawn by 
clean hands into clean vessels, cooled 
quickly in an atmosphere free from bad 
odors, sealed in sterile containers, iced in 
transportation if necessary, and de- 
livered promptly. As would naturally 


A Mother Made 
Happy 

A mother writes: “The first food that my child 

has been able to take for some time without vomiting 
was 




WHEAT FLAKE CELERY 



He eats the food regularly and has improved so much! 

— is as plump as a partridge and getting so strong. I 
am delighted that he is again so well.** Dr. Price’s 
Food is the ideal food for children; prevents sour 
stomach and constipation. 

Palatable— Nutritious — Easy of Digestion and Ready to Eat 
Can be served hot. Put in a hot ovwi for a few minutes; or cook in boiling milk: 


All Grocers 


My Signature 
on every 
package 
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be expected, certified milk with its 
small number of bacteria will keep sweet 
for a long time. Instances are on record 
where it has been taken on ocean 
voyages and has kept sweet for thirty 
days or more. 

The demand for certified milk is in- 
creasing, and properly equipped dairies 
have little difficulty in producing milk 
that meets the requirements. The in- 
ducement offered the dairyman is the 
increased price, which varies with the 
locality from 8 to 20 cents a quart to the 
consumer, the price of market milk 
varying from 5 to 10 cents. In some 
cases the business has not paid owing to 


Two fruit tree diseases that attracted 
a good deal of attention last season and 
elicited considerable inquiry are the ap- 
ple tree blight and the plum pocket of 
the plum trees. The apple tree blight 
usually puts in its appearance sometime 
in the month of June. Its presence is 
manifest by the brown leaves which ap- 
pear upon certain twigs of the tree. 
The bark of these twigs also shrivels and 
darkens. The diseased bark gradually 
extends downward toward the base of 
the tree until the entire tree may be- 
come diseased. More frequently, how- 
ever, it is confined to a single branch 
here and there. These branches have 
the appearance of having been scorched 
by fire, shriveling the bark and turning 
the leaves brown. This gives the dis- 
ease the name of “fire blight” by which 
it is frequently known. The disease is 
caused by bacteria which are in most all 
cases introduced into the tree thru the 
blossoms by agencies of the honey bee? 
The bee visits the diseased tree where 
it accumulates a number of the disease 
germs. These are carried to the healthy 
tree by the bee and the germs are re- 
leased. They multiply rapidly in the 
nectar of the blossoms and some gain 
entrance to the twigs where they mul- 
tiply rapidly in the sap of the young 
cells. Owing to the manner in which 
the disease is introduced, it is very diffi- 
cult to prevent its occurrence. Any 
spray to be affective would need to be 
applied at the instant the flowers open 
which would be a practical impossibility 
as the flowers appear at different times 
for a period of several days. 

The only practical remedy is to cut 
off and destroy the diseased branches as 
soon as they appear. Fortunately some 
varieties of apples are not very subject 
to this disease Among these are the 
Hibernal, Wealthy, Patten’s Greening 
and Lyman’s Prolific. While all of 


the great cost of the buildings and equip- 
ment, but according to this bulletin 
much of this expense is entirely un- 
necessary. Sanitary conditions and ex- 
treme care are shown to be far more im- 
portant than fine architecture and com- 
plicated apparatus. 

In 1907 twenty-one commissions held 
a conference at Atlantic City in con- 
nection with the American Medical 
Association, and later there was organ- 
ized the American Association of Medi- 
cal Milk Commissions, which will hold 
its second annual meeting June 1, 
1908, at Chicago. 


these may blight a little in some seasons 
and upon some soils, still they resist the 
disease fairly well and with little atten- 
tion are not apt to receive serious injury. 

A number of attempts have been 
made to combat the disease by intro- 
ducing chemicals of different kinds into 
the tree. This can readily be done by 
inserting a rubber tube tightly in the 
trunk of the tree, the rubber tube being 
connected with a bottle of some chemi- 
cal solution. This remedy has been 
thoroly tried with different solutions for 
a great number of years in the old world, 
particularly in Germany and in Eng- 
land. A number of years ago these 
countries were flooded with advertise- 
ments of various compounds to be ap- 
plied in this manner for the sake of kill- 
ing the blight and other diseases. It 
was found upon trial that none of there 
compounds were of any value in check- 
ing the diseases. Reputable papers, 
like The Gardner’s Chronicle long since 
condemned all of these, and denounced 
as “fakers” those who were exploiting 
this remedy. Owing probably to the 
discouraging results in the Old World 
but very little work of this kind has been 
attempted in the United States. So far 
as we know all efforts in this direction 
have been wholly without results. 


There is considerable question in the 
minds of tree growers whether trees 
growing in certain kinds of soil are es- 
pecially liable to attack from blight. 
While recognizing that blight is due to 
specific organisms, yet it might be pos- 
sible that trees that were made to grow 
too rapidly by being planted in rich 
soil, might be more subject to the dis- 
ease than those having a normal growth. 
There are some horticulturalists who 
hold this view and, as a result, do not 
plant their trees in the richest locations. 
It is also their custom to plant the 
trees much deeper than where they grew 
in the nursery for the sake of checking 
their growth with the idea of diminish- 
ing their liability to diseases. Ex- 
periments along this line have not been 
sufficient in number to furnish any very 
definite results. 

The pocket disease or bladder disease 
of the plums is also due to micro-or- 
ganisms but to a fungus instead of bac- 
terium. This fungus makes its entrance 
into the plum trees by means of spores 
which lodge upon the new twigs and 
leaves in the spring or the year. These 
spores come from the plum pockets and 
diseased tissues of the previous year’s 
growth. After the fungus once es- 
tablishes itself in the tree it remains per- 
manently and cannot be eradicated ex- 
cept by cutting off the diseased branch- 
es. As there is nothing on the exterior 
of the branches to show the presence of 
this disease, it is a rather difficult and 
uncertain process. The presence of the 
disease is indicated only by the peculiar 
puffed-up and hollow condition of the 
fruit. By picking off and destroying 
this diseased fruit one prevents the 
formation of spores and the liklihood of 
the disease spreading to the other trees, 
but it has no affect on the tree bearing 
the diseased fruit. It is found that 
plum trees growing in a thicket where 
there is not a free circulation of air are 
more subject to this disease. It is be- 
cause tfie moisture remains on the trees 
so long that the spores have an ex- 
cellent chance to germinate. Trees 
planted a good distance apart, say, 12 
ft.x 16 ft. and not too closely confined 
by other trees are not very liable to be 
affected. In this disease as in the apple 
blight certain varieties are more nearly 
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immune. The DeSota, Surprise and 
Wyant, if grown in good locations, rare- 
ly suffer from this disease. If one has a 
wild plum thicket in which the disease 
has become well established it is better 
to cut it down. He is not likely ever to 
obtain much fruit from the thicket and 
it is a source of danger to his other plum 
trees. 

From all parts of the state complaints 
have been coming in of injury to the 
cottonwood trees. This injury shows 
itself has a peculiar, irregular sac-like 
growth at the end of the new twigs. 
This growth is at first green and later 
in the season becomes black, in which 
form it remains upon the trees all win- 
ter. On cutting it open during the 
summer, it will be found to contain a 
large number of plant lice which live in- 
side and get their living by sucking the 
juice of the tissues. Since these are en- 
closed in this sac there is no way to 
reach them with any of the ordinary in- 
sect remedies. If one has the patience 
to cut them off and burn them he will 
get the^best of the^insect. Otherwise he 
must plant something besides the cot- 
ton wood. This insect seems to be 
multiplying rapidly and until same na- 
tural enemy overtakes it, it will un- 
doubtedly be very much in evidence. 


It will soon be in order to keep on the 
lookout for the white butterflies that 
are at this time of the year due to lay 
their eggs upon the cabbage. The first 
brood of butterflies is not very numer- 
ous and the first lot of cabbage worms 
often escapes its just desserts because 
they do not do sufficient damage to at- 
tract attention. If all who grow cab- 
bage would, however, see to destorying 
the first brood of worms we could there- 
by largely reduce in numbers the second 
brood of butterflies. This in turn would 
greatly reduce the second brood of 
worms which is so destructive to our 
cabbages during the late summer and 
fall. The first brood of worms is easily 
destroyed as the cabbages are not com- 
menced to head at that time. A little 
kerosene emulsion made in the propor- 
tion of one part of kerosene to sixteen 
parts of strong soap suds will destroy the 
worms if it is sprayed upon them 
While the plants are small the spraying 
can be done with a small hand syringe 
We have also found that water heated 
to 170 degrees will kill the worms and 
not injure the cabbage. After the cab- 
bages have commenced to head these 
remedies are not so easily applied. It 


is then a good plan to mix hellibore and 
pyrethrum in equal parts, mixing these 
with about six parts of flour. This 
may be dusted upon the cabbages early 
in the morning when the dew is on. 
This remedy applied from five to six 
days for a month or so is found to keep 
the cabbage free from insects. 


Many people are expressing surprise 
that so many of their trees and shrubs 
died during the past winter, which was 
the mildest one of which we have any 
record. They figure that trees which 
had hitherto endured a temperature of 
40 degrees below zero should not have 
been put out of commission by the mild 
imitation of winter of 1907-08. It is 
a matter of fact that the plants were hot 
killed by the cold but by the heat. It 
will be remembered that there were a 
large number of days during the winter 
in which the temperature ranged be- 
tween 50 and 60 degrees. At these 
high temperatures the trees lose their 
moisture rapidly. There are tiny open- 
ings thru the bark of the young twigs 
thru which the water of the plant makes 
its escape by a process known as trans- 
piration. There is practically no trans- 
piration in them during cold weather 
but it is active as soon as the tempera- 
ture rises above 45 degrees. If the 
roots of the plants are frozen as they 
were in January and February, they can, 
of course, furnish no moisture to the 
plants. The result is that the plants be- 
come thoroly dried out, so much so that 
they are unable to resume growth in 
spring. This is particularly true of 
thin barked trees like the willow and of 
coniferous trees like spruce and pine, 
that hold their foliage during the winter. 
The older trees growing in groves with 
roots extending below the frost were, of 
course, uninjured. But new trees and 
shrubs in exposed places, particularly 
trees growing on south slopes, were 
killed by the thousands. Our only 
consolation as tree growers is that such 
mild winters are not likely to occur very 
often. We will have to join hands with 
the coal man and demand that our old 
fashioned winters be returned to us. 

j* The Horticultural Society will hold a 
summer meeting on the Chautauqua 
grounds at Devils Lake, in connection 
with the Farmers’ Institute July 8-9. 
Horticultural meetings will also be held 
at Lake Metigoshe July 1 and at Fish 
Lake, July 3. Special speaker will be 
secured for these meetings. Lake Me- 
tigoshe and Fish Lake are summer re- 
sorts in the Turtle mountains. 


RUSSIAN OLIVE 


Can you tell me where I can get the 
seed for the Russian Oliye and what 
species is best adapted for this climate? 

I am setting out about twelve acres of 
trees, am trying the Norway Poplar both 
cuttings and trees, also Golden and 
Laurel Leaf Willows from Cuttings, 
some cotton-wood seedlings, also ash 
and boxelder. Have in 1000 two-year- 
old currants, 500 raspberries, 100 Pearl 
gooseberries two years old. But would 
like to try the Russian olive. 

Is there a Horticultural Society of 
North Dakota and is there a North Da- 
kota Farmer published. We take the 
Dakota Farmer. 

Hoping to hear from you at once, I 
remain, O. R. Brown. 

Minot, N. D. 

Answered by Prof. C. B.Waldron 

Your letter to Prof. Ladd concerning 
trees has been referred to me for reply. 
As he is editor of a North Dakota farm 
paper, he will probably not have much 
difficulty in directing you in this matter. 

I enclose a leaflet issued by the North 
Dakota Horticultural Society. By. 
sending $1 .00 to O. O. Churchill, Sec’y, 
you will become a member for a year. 
This membership entitles you to the 
publications of the Minnesota Horticul- 
tural Society. 

I would not recommend the Russian 
olive for ordinary timber planting. It 
is of no particular use except for wind 
break purposes and 1 think the timber is 
of no particular value. In obtaining 
the Russian olive you should use care in 
selecting that which comes from north- 
ern Russia; as the southern type is not 
hardy here. The better name for this 
Russian olive is Oleaster. 

The Norway poplar is very closely re- 
lated to the cotton-wood, in fact, is but a 
different type of the same species. It 
seems to be the impression in certain 
places that it is better suited for general 
culture than the cottonwood but this 
has not yet been fully determined. It 
unquestionably makes a very symetrical 
tree and a better shade tree. 

You will not accomplish much with 
the laurel leafed willow. Three or four 
single specimens on a lawn are all right 
but it goes to pieces rapidly in general 
plantations. 

The box elder is suited only for a 
nurse tree to plant between thin foliage 
trees, like the ash, so as to keep the 
ground shaded. After five or six years 
or perhaps sooner it should be removed 
from the plantation as it has but little 
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timber value and makes a poor growth 
after fifteen years. 

Many who inquire about the Russian 
olive imagine that the fruit has some 
value. Perhaps you are familiar with 
the fact that it is not an olive at all and 
the fruit is useless except for producing 
new trees. You will doubtless succeed 
very well with your currants and goose- 
berries if you keep the hills pruned to 
not more than eight canes. 

The ideal gooseberry or currant has 
two one year old canes; two, two-year 
old; two, three-year old and two four- 
year old canes. Each year two new ones 
are allowed to grow and the old ones are 
removed. 

Raspberry culture is more of an un- 
certainty. I shall be very glad to hear 
later on what your experience is. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FORESEEING FOREST 
SERVICE 

At one stroke of the Lieutenant 
Governor’s pen, 150,000,000 acres of 
forest land in British Columbia have 
been placed in reserves. This includes 
every acre of the province’s timber- 
lands, except what has been leased. 
This is as much land as was put in the 
National Forests of this country be- 
tween the years 1891 and 1907. 

The action was taken to check waste- 
ful exploitation of timber resources and 
to bring the care and cutting of timber 
more effectually under government con- 
trol. 

The province has been leasing timber- 
land instead of selling it. The most of 
the leasing has been done the past three 
or four years, and Americans hold the 
largest part of the 10,000 leases now in 
force. The lease is, in its effect, a long- 
term option at low rate. It runs twen- 
ty-one years and may be renewed at the 
end of the first term. The lessee pays 
twenty-five cents a year until he is 
ready to cut the timber, when he pays a 
royalty of fifty cents per 1,CC0 feet, 
board measure, for the timber removed. 
The income of the Province from leases 
was about $1 ,275,000 last year. 

British Columbia is the latest of the 
great soft wood timber regions to be in- 
vaded by lumbermen. The great in- 
dustry began its work in Maine two or 
three generations ago ; passed later to the 
pine and hemlock forests of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and when supply 
ran short there, they moved to Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The pine 
woods of the Lake States held out a 
long time, but the decline finally be- 
came so rapid that the scene of opera- 
tions was shifted to Washington and 
Oregon. The output of the Puget 
Sound region rose to first place, and it 
is still at top notich. But holdings are 
harder to get, and buyers and speculat- 
ors have crossed into British Columbia. 


While there are many rich stands of 
timber in the Province, it is doubtful if 
the forest woods furnish a cut of more 
than 100 to 150 billion feet of lumber 
less than what this country uses in 
eighteen months. 

British Columbia does not permit the 
export of logs cut on provincial land. 
They must be sawed by mills in the 
Province, which evidently intends not 


Rockland, Ky., March 31, 1908. 
Local Union No. 2463. 

To Equity Farm Journal* 

We are having a great revival of A. S. 
of E. religion in Warren County, Ky. 
They need no preacher to persuade 
them. All they need is an invitation 
and they are ready and willing to give 
up their sinful ways and quit following 
the trust. They are realizing when 
Abraham Lincoln signed the Proclama- 
tion that all citizens of the U. S. shall be 
free and not to be enslaved, by the To- 
bacco Trust and other combinations any 
longer, and feeling that we are return- 
ing back to our old emblem of the U. S. 
a land of liberty and freedom. 

Last year we reaped our first harvest 
of the A. S. of E. by selling our tobacco 
at 8 cents per lb. Prior to this our 
county had been slow in organizing and 
we only had five Locals, and now we 
have 2z Locals at last report, but do not 
vouch for this report, as we are or- 
ganizing so rapidly. The scales are 
falling from the eyes of many who so 
bitterly opposed us in the beginning, 
and they now join hands with us and 
clearly see their way. And we do 
bitterly oppose all lawlessness and acts 
that are done by so called Night Riders, 
and we are grieved to think that the 
outside public are so eager to accuse 
them of being members of the A. S. of E. 
We most sincerely appeal to all loving 
citi?;ens to aid in bringing the guilty to 
justice. 

Furthermore we regret to see our Ex- 
President E veritt forsake our much loved 
Union; the Union which he -was the 
founder of, but we are glad that the A. 
S. of E. maintains honesty and integrity 
above all members, and feeling that the 
actions toward Mr. Evereitt should be 
ratified with gladness by all of the A. S. 
of E. members in breaking up Fveritt’s 
paper monopoly. With a forgiving 
spirit will be granted unto him by his 
confessions of wrongs, and by so doing 
we would gladly receive him again as a 
brother. 

At our last meeting we decided to have 
a barbicue at Clifty Bridge on the 4th of 


only to take care of its timber, but to 
make the most out of it. An export 
duty has been seriously considered by 
the Dominion Government for all the 
proivnces of Canada. It is apparent 
that British Columbia will not be slow 
to take any advantage which the further 
diminishing of the timber supply of the 
United States may afford her in the 
lumber trade. 


July, and we earnestly request of Presi- 
dent C. M. Barnett and all other officers 
to be with us on that day. 

T. R. Him, Pres. 

A. J. Stahl, Secy. 

J. Hard}’- Thomas 
N. L. Pemberton, Com. 


Boys Interested in Com Culture Con- 
tests Should Read Personal on Page 26. 


What 40c Will Buy 


A year’s subscription to Jack Eng- 
land’s Magazine $ .50 

or 

Membership in The International 
Literary League 50 

WHAT 80c WILL BUY 
A year’s subscription to JACK 
ENGLAND’S MAGAZINE ...... .50 

Membership in The International 

Literary League 50 

Total, $1.00 


WHAT $1.10 WILL BUY 

A copy of The Yapp Family and 
Their Friends, Funniest book of 
the season by Jack England, 

cloth, illustrated 75 

Membership in International Liter- 
ary League .50 

Total, $1.75 

WHAT $1.50 WILL BUY 

A year’s subscription to JACK 

ENGLAND’S MAGAZINE 50 

Membership in International Lit- 
erary League 50 

Copy The Yapp Family and Their 

Friends .75 


Tolal, $1.75 

Remit by check, money order or stamps 
to 

The England Publishing Bo. 

HIMRODS, N. Y., U. S. A. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF EQUITY. 

CHAS. U. PIERSON, Casselton, N. D. 
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Home Affairs 

Katherine C. Neilson, Editor 


Now is the time to commence filling 
the fruit cans. Look after the nice 
tender pie-plant — it is of more value as a 
base for marmalades than once con- 
sidered and so cheap all can have it. 

When ready to stew for sauce, add 
sugar and a few raisins but no water. 
Cook slowly. 

It makes fine pies, stewed; when done, 
beat in an egg — fill a previously baked 
crust. Whip the whites of eggs for 
frosting and brown. 

Nut Marmalade 

4 lbs. Rhubard. 

5 lbs. Sugar. 

1 lb. Almonds, chopped. 

4. Lemons — unpealed. 

Do not peal the rhubarb. Slice the 
lemons, add 1 cup of water and boil one 
and one-quarter hours, slowly. Put in 
jelly glasses and cover with paraffin. 

This is good with simply raisins and 
rhubarb or sliced unpealed orange. 

Currants make a fine summer drink. 

Prepare as for jelly — with the same 
1 roportions of sugar. 

• Scald and skim, then seal. Use one- 
third of a glass of juice to two-thirds 
cold water. This same juice can be 
boiled anytime and made into currant 
jelly. Half currants and half red 
raspberries make it better and of finer 
flavor. 

Sponge Pudding 

34 cup of flour 

1 pt. of milk 

34 cup of sugar 

J4 cup of butter. 

Separate yolks and whites. 

Save out enough of the milk to wet 
the flour smoothly. Put the rest of the 
milk into the double boiler and heat it 
hot. Add the sugar and butter. Then 
stir in the smoothed flour and stir until 
cooked. Then add the yolks well beat- 
en and stir the mixture until cooked 
thick. Let it cool. Then stir in the 
beaten whites; pour into a buttered dish 
and cook in a pan of hot water in the 
oven until it is like sponge. 

Foam Sauce for Sponge Pudding 

1 cup of boiling milk in a double 
boiler. 

1 cup of sugar. 

2 egg whites beaten to a foam but not 
dry. 

Add the sugar; beat well. Then the 
hot milk and flavoring. And beat 
briskly in the bolier. 


TESTING WELLS FOR SAFETY 

I saw in a recent issue of the N. D. F. 
an article on the subject of gas in wells, 
which urged well-diggers and others to 
test the well by lowering a lighted lan- 
tern into it before going down into it. 
Now the lantern test has been used for 
many years and is probably the only test 
used for gas,. at least it is the only one I 
have ever heard of being used; but for all 
that it is not infallible. Not long ago a 
man near Portal tested a well with a 
lantern and the lantern continuing to 
burn he went down, was overcome by 
gas and was taken out dead. 

Now I have given this subject much 
thought and I have come to this con- 
clusion: ff some small animal as a 
gopher, cat, or even a mouse, were low- 
ered in a box or cage and left for a few 
minutes at the bottom of the well this 
would be a much more reliable test than 
the lantern, as these animals, breathing 
air the same as a man, would be over- 
come by gas the same as a man; possi- 
bly a little more gas or a longer time 
would be required, possibly less, but if 
it were left say ten minutes or even five 
and suffered no ill effects the well may 
be considered, certainly safe. A cage 
made of wire cloth the same as is used 
for windows and screen doors would 
probably be most convenient as well as 
cheap, in case none of the animals 
mentioned were to be conveniently 
obtained, a chicken might be substi- 
tuted, the point being to use some air- 
breathing creature which would be 
affected by gas the same as a man. 

Plumer. O. L. Willson. 


DON’T WABBLE 


There is one sort of man that there 
is no place for in the universe, and that 
is the wabbler — the man on the fence, 
who never knows where he stands, who 
is always slipping about, dreaming, 
apologizing, never daring to take a firm 
stand on anything. Everybody de- 
spises him. He is a weakling. Better 
a thousand times have the reputation of 
being eccentric, peculiar and cranky 
even, than never to stand for any- 
thing. — Success Magazine. 


SECRETARY WILSON’S ADVICE TO BOYS 

In a recent address before a meeting 
of the Normal Teachers’ Association at 
Washington, Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Agriculture, made some 
highly sensible remarks in a plea for 
agricultural education. In the course 
of his address he said that today the boy 
is leaving the farm and going into the 
crowded walks of city life where there is 
much competition. He said that be- 
cause of this influx of the country bo)^ 
to the city the farm is being deserted, 
and consequently prices on foodstuffs 
are going up. He said the desertions 
have become a national menace. 

“The time is fast coming,” he said, 
“when the common people won't be able 
to eat meat and poor people cannot even 
have pie plant. Why is this? Be- 
cause we have not instructed our boys in 
scientific methods of agriculture by 
which they may make a success on the 
farm. As a result they are leaving for 
the factory and the railway shop where 
they can make more money, and, as a 
result, agriculture the most important 
occupation in the world, is being neg- 
lected.” 

Secretary Wilson then made a plea 
for industrial education, and declared 
that the state normal schools, especially 
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of the southern states, should take up 
the work with greater zeal in the effort 
to restore the American farm to its 
proper position in the minds of the 
coming generation. 

“I am a country fellow,” continued 
the Secretary, “pure and simple. I 
never went to town in my life except to 
do something. For eleven years I have 
been here in this beautiful city working 
for the American farmer. We have 
philanthropists in this country, but did 
you ever hear of a philanthropist giving 
money to educate somebody along 
agricultural lines? But in fairness to 
them I want to say that recently some in 
New York have been doing something 
for the work in the southland.” 


THE USE OF SNUFF 

The following taken from a letter by a 
respondent is a type of information that 
has come frequently to the editor during 
the past year. 

“Merchants here have all told me in 
conversation that some years ago a jar 
of snuff would last a good long while 
and that now they can scarcely keep 
enough on hand to supply the demand. 
Their sales in this line are abnormal. 
This fact coupled with the statement of 
some of the users themselves — mostly 
young men or beginners — that they 
have such a craving for snuff that they 
cannot leave it alone, has lead me to 
write you to inquire what ingredients 
the article contains to create such a de- 
mand and such a craving, and, if it is 
injurious, why the Pure Food Law has 
not placed a ban upon it. I know of 
one young man who quit drinking and 
quit chewing, but told me with tears in 
his eyes that he could not break off from 
snuff — that he just had to have it. He 
said he had gradually come to use more 
and more of it, beginning with one -box, 
and now required three or four a day. 
Fie said it was a habit that grew on one, 
and that it contained something to 
create a craving. Copenhagen snuff is 
the stuff they use here, and they use it 
just like tobacco — chew it in the mouth 
as a sort of cheap substitute.” 

Answer 

We can give no information on this 
matter and should be glad to know the 
experience of others. Why is it that 
the use of Snuff has during the past few 
years been so on the increase in this 
state? Readers, what has been your 
observation and what do you think of 
the situation? E. F, LADD. 


Every hour in a man’s life has its 
own special work possible for it, and 
for no other hour within the allotted 
span of years, and once gone it will not 
return. — Noel Paton. 


ONE EXCEPTION 


We praise her doughnuts and her pies, 
Pier biscuits and her cake ; 

But where's the man who sighs for pants 
Like mother used to make? 

She used to take a pair of pa’s, 

When they were worn and frayed, 

And decorate them with a patch 
Of some contrasting shade. 

And cut them off about the knees, 

And take- the waist in, too, 

And say that they for everyday 
Were just the thing for you. 

And then she sent you off to school, 
And when you didn’t go, 

She wondered what got into boys 
That they played truant so. 

Yes, still we praise her jam, her “jell,” 
Her coffee and her steak, 

But where’s the man who sighs for pants 
Like mother used to make? 

— Kansas City Times. 


KEEP A GOING 

There is nothing you should want 
But you can get it, if you try, 

If you only keep-a-going. 

Of the many in the race 
So few keep up the pace. 

All the prizes go to those 
Who keep-a-going. 

It is hard when you are striving 
To seem under fortune’s frown 


Flard, when trying to press forward 
To stumble and fall down. 

But the only thing to do is 
Keep-a-going — keep-a-trying. 

Don't like cowards get to think 
Of lying down and dying. 

— M. T. Sheahan. 


We rise by the things that are under 
our feet; 

By what we have mastered of good or 
gain; 

By the pride deposed and the passion 
slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly 
meet. — James Russel Lowell. 


The only way to have a friend is to 
be a friend. — Emerson. 


’Twixt optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll — 

The optimist sees the doughnut, 

The pessimist the hole. — Judge, N. Y. 

And each one gets just what he sees, 
Doughnut or hole; sunshine or gloom, 
The one grows fat, the other lean, 

One reaches 'Peace, the other doom. 

—Eli. 
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stamp for postage. 

Send 10c for 10 beautiful post cards of the battle- 
ships now going around the world, or send 25c for 
25 exquisitely beautiful art Cards all different. 

Write quick and we will send our up-to-date 
Farm Monthly on trial 3 months with each 10c 
order or one year with each 25c order. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Box 680 DES MOINES, IOWA 


The 

Latest! 



FOR BOATS on River, Lake or Sea 


Valveless 
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For Stationary Use 


Gasoline 

10 Sizes, 2 1-2 to 45 Horse Power 

ENGINES FOR PUMPING 
IRRIGATION AND HOUSE SUPPLY 

SEND NAME and address for New Catalogue, or ten cents for 
LACKAWANNA “INSTRUCTION-TREATISE,” a practical 
Educator on Gasoline Engines for everyone. It costs you noth- 
ing to learn what we have. It may saye you money. Write us 
today. Address, 

LACKAWANNA MFG. CO. 

9 to 29 Cold well St., Newburgh, N. D. 

New York branch, 126 Liberty St. 
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AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


THE TELEPHONE AS AN ECONOMY 

A few years ago it was the policy of 
the telephone companies to go to con- 
siderable expense in order to demon- 
strate to the business man the value of 
the telephone. Today this is no longer 
necessary as there is not a business 
house of any consequence in the country 
that doesn’t have telephone service. 
Most of the department stores in the 
cities now have a telephone on every 
counter, and every clerk in the office has 
a telephone at his elbow. 

A telephone is not an expense. It is 
a means of reducing expenses. There 
was a time before the telephone industry 
was so thoroly developed when the cost 
of manufacturing the instruments was 
high and when telephone service was an 
item of consideralbe expense. Now 
that the costs have been so greatly re- 
upced, the very best telephone on the 
market, the same as those used by the 
Long Distance Companies, may be pur- 
chased for ten or twelve dollars. These 
instruments will give service for years 
with no attention other than possibly a 
battery renewal at a cost of thirty or 
forty cents every six or eight months. 
Two telephones with sufficient wire to 
connect the one with the other is all that 
is needed to start a telephone system. 
There is no comparison between the low 
cost of a telephone service and the re- 
markable saving of time and money 
which it accomplishes. 

Every farm without a telephone is 
every day unconsciously piling up ex- 
penses for services which the telephone 
would take care of in a few minutes, to 
say nothing of the hundred and one ad- 
ditional services it would perform which 
are now entirely unprovided for. It is 
economy which no household should be 
without. 


East gate Bros., of Larimore, N. D., 
have a change of ad this month. The 
Willobank Farm is furnishing some pret- 
ty fine stock and their past record for 
square dealing will attract many buyers 
the present season. 


Our faithful friends, the farm work- 
horses, would certainly be interested in 
the exhibits of the Davenport Wagon at 
the fairs this season, for such an easy- 
running wagon means lighter draft for 
the animals and increased profit for their 
owners. 


Are you anticipating a scarcity of 
help the coming season? If so, it wdll 
pay you to investigate the merits of the 
Nelson Dump Rack. Our artist 

‘'caught it in the act” and to the prac- 
tical observer there seems to be great 
economy in the device. 


A very valuable book, ‘‘Some Inter- 
esting Facts on a Homely Subject,” 
has been prepared by Mr. Louden, which 
ought to be of interest to every farmer. 
Our readers can obtain a copy of this 
book by addressing Mr. Wm. Louden, 
Fairfield, Iowa, whose interesting arti- 
cle on Agricultural Colleges will be 
found on this page. 


The fact that M. V. Facey, who has 
patronized the advertising pages of the 
North Dakota Farmer for several years, 
is editor of the Apiary Department of the 
St. Paul Farmer and superintendent of 
the Honey and Bee Department of the 
Minneasota State Fair, is sufficient guar- 
antee that all orders for honey sent him 
will be filled to the entire satisfaction of 
the purchaser. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AS SEEN BY 
WM. LOUDEN 



Wm. Louden, Fairfield, Iowa 


William Louden, of Fairfield, Iowa, 
was selected by Governor Cummins of 
that State as one of the three men to 
represent the State of Iowa in the con- 
ference called by President Roosevelt, 
to discuss the conservation of the 
national resources of the country. Mr. 
Louden was formerly a farmer, but is 
now the head of the Louden Machinery 
Company, of Fairfield, Iowa. He is one 
of the members of the committee of 
three of the Iowa Manufacturers’ 
Association on Industrial Education. 
He has given this subject extensive 
study — an author of considerable note, 
intensely interested in the matters which 
were the chief consideration of the con- 
ference at Washington. 


In an address delivered at the Iowa 
manufacturers meeting at Council 
Bluffs, Mr. Louden said: 

‘‘It is a well recorgnized fact that a 
special education is essential in every 
branch of human endaevor. If a young 
man wishes to be a lawyer, he should go 
to law school; if a dcotor, to a medical 
college; if a preacher, to a theological 
seminary, and so on. A rudimentary 
education is necessary for all and has 
been provided for by our public school 
system. After that, whatever addi- 
tional branches may be taken up by the 
few who have the time and the money 
to spare, there should be provided for the 
many a practical education, which will 
properly fit them for the active duties of 
life. In this government the majority is 
supposed to rule, hence the importance 
of educating the masses. It is not pos- 
sible, however, for everyone to learn 
everything. Life is too short, and the 
average capacity and endurance is not 
sufficient for that. Therefore, a se- 
lection in the after studies to be pursued 
has to be made. 

‘‘There is probably not more than one- 
tenth of the people engaged in what is 
known as the ‘Learned Professions,’ but 
to make a conservative estimate and in- 
cluding persons of leisure, I will call it 
one-fourth. This leaves three-fourths 
of the entire population engagedin the 
business of agriculture, mechanic arts, 
housekeeping and kindred. occupations. 
If those engaged in these occupations are 
to have as good an education in their 
respective lines as those engaged in the 
professions, you can readily see what will 
be required. 

‘‘Fifty years ago probably no one had 
ever heard of tuberculosis in cattle, but 
now it is one of the burning questions. 
Since the passage of the pure food law 
and the rigid government inspection of 
meats, the packers have been los- 
ing many thousands of dollars by the re- 
jection of carcasses which are affected 
with tuberculosis. In addition to tuber- 
culosis in beef, there is to be considered 
also the question of tuberculosis in milk, 
buttter and cheese, ( which makes it one 
of the far-reaching questions of the day. 

‘‘These are only a few of the problems 
which confront the modern farmer and 
there are more to come. How is he go- 
ing to meet and solve these problems? 
A reliable understanding of the condi- 
tions involved and a practical knowledge 
of how to overcome the difficulties en- 
countered will alone avail. Nature’s 
laws are irrevocable and are never set 
aside by any one. ‘Know How’ is the 
only password, and no one can enter 
without it. 

“One of the most distressing signs' of 
the times is the spirit of pessimism and 
distrust, too prevalent among farmers 
and laboring men. Some of them seem 
to think that everyone’s hand is raised 
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against them, and that all have con- 
spired to beat them. This is a sure sign 
of a lack of education. Nothing can be 
done in this spirit, for one optimist will 
accomplish more than ten pessimists and 
will rule them every time. We should 
look at the dark side of the question for 
one purpose only, and that is to devise 
means to better it. It is necessary to 
look at it for this purpose, and this alone, 
When the great agricultural manufac- 
turing and housekeeping masses get to- 
gether in earnest, and with an intelligent 
purpose to improve their condition, 
they will receive the hearty co-operation 
and assistance of the learned professions, 
because what is good for one is good for 
all. 

“Agricultural colleges are a rather re- 
cent innovation. Fifty years ago the 
first one in this country was established 
at Lansing, Michigan, and one week ago 
its semi-fcentennial was celebrated in 


that city, and was considered an event 
worthy of the presence of President 
Roosevelt, who made an address which 
should be read and studied by all. A 
friend of mine recently said. ‘Of all the 
money the State spends, there is none 
which begins to yield the returns of that 
spent for its agricultural college.’ 

“It is impossible to estimate the work 
that has been done by colleges — the 
light that has been shed by them on the 
important matters in charge. We only 
know that it has been great, but great as 
it has been it is but little more than a 
drop in the bucket to what is needed. 

“I have also heard it said that agricul- 
cultural colleges are too expensive in 
their operation to be of benefit to the or- 
dinary farmer. If this is so, it is simply 
a matter of administration, which can 
easily be corrected in the proper way. 
It cannot affect the principles at 
stake.” 


FROM THE NATION’S CAPITOL 

By GUY E. MITCHELL 


HOW MANY ARE YOU RESPONSIBLE FOR? 


Dr. L. 0. Howard, Entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture is author- 
ity for the statement that in a single 
summer two flies can breed 74,472,197,- 
608, §00, 000 ,000, 000 of their kind. 

At Washington,” says the Doctor, 
“I have found in midsummer that each 
female lays about 120 eggs, which will 
hatch in eight hours, the larva period 
lasting five days and the pupa five days, 
making the total time for the develop- 
ment of the generation ten days. There 
is thus abundance of time for the de- 
velopment of twelve or thirteen gener- 
ations in the climate of Washington 
every summer.” The above figures 
which Doctor Howard quotes is for 
twelve generations. Fingers and mind 
alike grow tired short of the thirteenth. 

I single fly, just one of this plague, 
can rob a man of all his peace of mind. 
A dozen can put a household in torment. 
But this is not the chief objection to the 
fly as an institution. That lies in his 
limitless ability to disseminate disease. 
He carries it via the most direct route — 
directly to our stomachs — by con- 
taminating our food. The fly is very 
dangerous to the health of human be- 
ings, carrying as it does the germs of 
intestinal disease such as typhoid fever 
and cholera. If any one of us saw this 
amazing horde of insects buzzing about 
our windows and could put them out of 
existence with a single stroke we would 
do it — quick as lightning. Yet when 
we permit a single pair to breed, we in- 
vite these seventy-four sextillions to 
come into existence. That is the premi- 
um put upon a close watch against the 


propagation of our ordinary house or 
table flies. 

A careful screening of windows and 
doors during the summer months, with 
the supplementary use of sticky fly pa- 
pers, is suggested as a preventive meas- 
ure known to every one. But a better 
means is to stop the breeding of flies as 
far as possible. To that end the breed- 
ing places of flies — the manure piles of 
stables — should be watertight, and 
constructed so as to prevent the ingress 
and egress of flies. 

Maybe there is some kind of a spot in 
your charge which breeds flies! Doctor 
Howard states “A single stable in which 
a horse is kept will supple house flies for 
an extended neighborhood.” Will you 
do your part? Or will you look on in- 
different to the discomfort and disease 
that thru your neglect may be spread by 
flies to the number of 74,472,197,068,- 
800,000,000,000 for every pair you per- 
mit to breed this spring? 


PLANTS OLD— YET NEW 

One of the oldest practical scientists, 
in point of service in the Department of 
Agriculture is Frederick V. Coville, the 
genial and efficient chief botanist. Ful- 
ly ten years ago Mr. Coville talked to me 
on the economic importance of various 
branches of the Department’s work and 
I recall that he spoke particularly of the 
importance and need of plant intro- 
duction and distribution, stating, by 
-way of illustration that as much if not 
more would be added to the producing 
wealth of the country thru the intro- 
duction of new crops from abroad as 


would result from the reclamation thru 
irrigation, a national policy at that time 
just beginning to be a popular measure, 
of a possible seventy-five million acres of 
desert. “The Department has experts 
all over the world,” he stated in effect, 
“searching out plants which may be of 
benefit to America. For every acre in 
the United States, north, south, east 
and west, of high altitude or below sea- 
level, there is a counterpart in soil and 
climate in the Old World; and that Old 
World is full of agricultural experience. 
It has been, with Old World plants, a 
survirval of the fittest, and we can great- 
ly profit by that experience. Depart- 
ment men are finding valuable products 
from time to time and when something 
of probable use is discovered the De- 
partment makes it its business to see to 
its distribution.” 

Since this statement of Mr. Coville’s, 
the Department has consistently and 
persistently carried forward this plan 
and the results have been far more than 
commensurate with the efforts. A sec- 
tion of plant distribution has been .or- 
ganized as a medium thru which to dis- 
seminate the valuable cereals, root crops, 
fruits, etc., which the men of the De- 
partment find in cultivation in the old 
countries and to follow their progress 
and make a record of their success or 
failure in the United States. No other 
country in the world has such an effec- 
tive organization for this purpose. It 
is of importance that new plants should 
be given thoro tests and a record kept 
of their performances in their adopted 
homes in various portions of the United 
States, more important in fact than 
their discovery and introduction, be- 
cause unless such a full test is made and 
a record kept, the entire work may be 
done over again in a few years by some 
one else. 



Boys ! You Can Have This 

Big Fishing Outfit FREE 


This is the most complete fishing outfit ever 
given away free— everything you want to fish 
with : 

A big throw line 84 feet long. Bras* reel. 

Three kinds or lines, Fly hooks, 

Hook float nnd sink line complete, Sinkers, 

Fluted trolling line, Alarm bell, 

—27 DIFFERENT PI ECES-Every thing just as 
represented. The reel is for fastening on a 
pole, to be used in catching all kinds of fish. 
The flies have long gut leaders to prevent the 
fish biting off the hook, This is one of the best 
outfits ever offered. An outfit like this at stores 
would cost Jots of money. 

Every boy who writes us this week can get 
this outfit absolutely free. Just send your 
name and address and get complete outfit free, 
Address 

Successful Farming, Box 705, Des Moines, la 
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PROr/W. B. RICHARDS, Editor 


REPORT OF THE NORTH DAKOTA BREED- 
ERS’ SHORT-HORN SALE 

The Short-horn Sale held at Fargo, 
June 3rd under the auspices of the North 
Dakota Live Stock Association was not 
very well attended and for that reason 
the sale w*as rather draggy, and the 
prices realized for some of the lots not as 
encouraging as they should be. The lot 
that possessed but standing merit 
brought very creditable prices. 

The cattle as a whole were a very good 
lot with the exception of a few head that 
were rather low in flesh. In fact most of 
the consignments at this sale did not 
show any evidence that they had been 
given very free access to the meal bin. 
The high price of grain is no doubt the 
reason why the breeders have been 
somewhat reluctant about feeding liber- 
ally. This lack of flesh however should 
have made them worth just as much 
to the buyers as long as they possessed 
the requisite merit as to form and breed 
character. 

The management does not understand 
why more buyers were not present. 
The advertising had been thoroly done 
and there was no question, but what the 
farmers of the state were aware that a 
Short -horn sale was to take place at this 
date. The surprise was more evident 
because the demand has been very 
brisk for short-horns since the middle of 
the winter from the reports of all the 
breeders. In fact most of the con- 
signors to this sale found it difficult to re- 
tain the cattle they had consigned to the 
sale and were obliged to turn buyers 
away. The North Dakota farmer seems 
adverse to going a great ways from home 
to purchase breeding stock. Previous 
sales have demonstrated this fact and 
private sales demonstrate it as well. 
This practice is a mistake, for a few ex- 
tra dollars spent in search of breeding 
stock is generally well spent. 

The judging pavillion at the State 
Fair Grounds provided a very con- 
venient place to hold the sale, with the 
exception of the distance necessary to 
walk the cattle to and from the place of 
shipping. 

(SThe work of Col. R. N. Barclay and 
Frank H. Hyland was very meritorious. 
They got as much for the cattle as it was 
possible, considering the number of buy- 
ers present. 

The leading buyers were Sen. Alex. 
McDonald, Glencoe, N. D.; N. Olsgaard 
and O. A. Otterson, Kindred; Geo. N. 
Smith, Amenia, N. D.; Jas. Beattlie, 
Ayr, N. D.; A. Coppin, Wahpeton, N. D. 


Stern Bros., Fargo, N. D. and L. L. 
Vaughn, Amenia, N. D. 

Thirty four head soid for an average of 
$71 .32 per head. 


WILD HORSES 

Wild horses by the thousands are 
overrunning the government National 
Forests of Nevada and neighboring 
states, and the authorities in Washing- 
ton are besieged with petitions from 
stockmen and farmers begging them to 
put a stop to the nuisance. A recent 
dispatch from Reno conveyed the in- 
telligence that there are fifteen thous- 
and of the untamed beasts upon the 
Toiyabe, Toqina and Monitor forest 
reserves in Landor County alone, and 
that orders have been received by the 
forest rangers to begin a systematic war 
of extermination upon them. This dis- 
patch, altho twisted as to facts, does not 
exaggerate the number of horses now 
supposed to be roaming at large in ' the 
districts mentioned. As a matter of 
probable truth there are a good many 
more than fifteen thousand wild horses 
in Nevada and the neighboring states, 
and every herd is a pest to the owners of 
vegetation and domestic stock. 

The part of the Reno telegram whi h 
is not true is that relating to the orders 
sent from Washington. Neither the 
forest rangers nor any other employees 
of the government have been told to 
destroy the horses, and unless they do 
receive such orders they will confine 
their energies to fencing crops from the 
trespassing animals or rounding them 
up when they appear and threaten dam- 
age to the range. Indeed, if half the 
stories brought to the capital are true, 
all the rangers in Uncle Sam’s service 
would have little chance of destroying 
the big herds that are roaming over the 
western states. 

Within the last few years they have 
increased to such an extent that in 
many localities they are classed as 
“varmints,” with wolves, wildcats and 
grizzlies, and every man’s rifle is turned 
against them. No fence is strong 
enough to stop these horses, and when 
they appear in force they have even 
been known to knock down and kill cows 
and calves. After each visitation the 
ranchman is likely to mourn the loss of 
his domestic horses, and it requires only 
a few days’ association with their new 
companions for the best broken animals 
to become as wild as their nomadic 
comrades. 

A study of the wild horse { roblem 


brings to light many interesting facts 
about the animals. The Legislature of 
Nevada, it seems, passed a law many 
years ago specifically allowing hunters to 
shoot wild horses and to sell their hides 
for what they could get in the open 
market. The law opened the way to a 
new and unusual industry, and many 
men found the killing of wild horses very 
profitable. Besides, the work was ex- 
citing and gave the business the added 
zest of sport. 

As time went on and the business of 
killing these “outlaws” (as the wild 
horses were often termed) on the ranges 
assumed greater and greater propor- 
tions, stockmen found that the pro- 
fessional hunters were, in many cases, 
abusing their rights and were killing 
branded and shod horses. This put an 
end to the business, for on complaint of 
the stockmen the Nevada Legislature 
promptly repealed the law. * It is es- 
timated that 15,000 animals were killed 
during the time that the law was in 
force. This figure gave the basis for 
last week’s story. 

The report, however, had good basis 
of fact, for the wild horse question has 



Health 

Jorthz 

Loosen up his hide and his intestinal 
system, purify his blood. drive out the worms, 
give him an appetite ami power to digest and 
get the full value of all his feed. You can 
do all this by the systematic use of 

PRUSSIAN 

HORSE TONIC 

and have your horses strong, healthy and 
high strung. Mix with feed. Only a small 
quantity required. 1 ,200 measures In the big 
pall. Price only S3. 50 prepaid. 

Ask your dealer for the standard remedies, 

Prussian Spavin Remedy 
Prussian Heave Powders 
Prussian Worm Powders 
Prussian Gall Salve 

Write us what stock you own and we will 
send you our Horseman’s Hand Book Free. 
Write today. 

PRUSSIAN REMEDY CO. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 



P$ S0RBINE 


or any Bunch or Swelling 
caused by strain or lnllam- 
ination. No Blister, no 
liair gone, and horse kept 
at work. #2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book :i-C free. 

ABSOltBINE, JR., for mankind, , 

llvered. Cures Goitre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 
Hydrocele, Varicocele. Book free. Made only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 233 Monmouth St, Springfield, Mass. 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind, or Choke- 
down, can be removed with 
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grown to be as serious in the last few 
years as it was when the Nevada Legis- 
lature was forced to enact the old law 
The United States forest service has not 
given orders for the killing of a single 
horse because it has no right to do so. 
The forest officers of the Nevada nation- 
al forests realize how bad conditions are, 
and will do anything to assist the stock- 
men to put down the nuisance. 

Any one who finally discovers an 
effective method to settle this problem 
will have done a great service for the 
stockmen of every state west of the 
Missouri River. As an old and ex- 
perienced stockman, now in the employ 
of Uncle Sam, said of this wild horse 
problem: “Theoretically it seems a very 
simple matter to handle, but practically 
it is quite the reverse.” On the ranges 
of many of the national forests the super- 
visors have been at their wits’ ends for 
several years trying to devise a method 
to meet the difficulty. Apparently an 
entirely saitsfactory method can not be 
found because of the inadequate estray 
laws now enforced in the different states. 
Under the circumstances, the following 
plan has been recommended to meet the 
conditions in the national forests : 

“If the presence of the horses is 
seriously damaging the national forest 
range and public sentiment favors such 
action, the supervisor may, upon peti- 
tion of a majority of the permittees of a 
grazing district, allow the horses to be 
gathered and disposed of according to 
the state or territorial laws. In such 
cases the forest service will, upon recom- 
mendation from the supervisor, co-oper- 
ate in the construction of corrals or 
fences for the purpose of capturing the 
horses. 

“Forest officers may drive unpermit- 
ted horses from the national forests at 
any time, but if the owners of the horses 
are known and ownership acknowledged 
the ower should be allowed to adjust 
the matter by paying the grazing fee. 
If he refuses to apply for a permit, then 
a trespass charge should be brought 
against him and the case conducted ac- 
cording to instructions. 

“Unbranded horses may be handled 
according to the state estray laws, but 
forest officers can not be allowed to 
gather such horses for the purpose of us- 
ing or selling them, nor can they be al- 
lowed to collect any remuneration from 
any person for corralling unclaimed 
horses. The policy of the forest service 
will be, therefore, to co-operate with the 
stock men of thestate or territorial 
authorities when they take the initia- 
tive in disposing of wild horses in the 
national forests, but the present laws 
and regulations do not admit of inde- 
pendent action by the forest service. 

The wild horse problem is only one of 
the many which stockmen have to con- 
tend with which the government is try- 


ing in one way to another to solve on the 
ranges of the national forests. Preda- 
tory animals, such as wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions and wild cats, do thous- 
ands of dollars’ worth of damage to 
stock each year in all parts of the coun- 
try. On some ranges forest officers 
have to contend with restlers, who some- 
times succeed in stealing the great part 
of the stock which the predatory animals 
do not kill. Poisonous plants are an- 
other nuisance which give the stock- 
men considerable trouble in many parts 
of the country. 

Uncle Sam has always shown a dis- 
position to co-operate with the stock- 
men in combating these nuisances; in 
fact, he is doing better than merely 
meeting the stockmen half way in the 
work. On many of the national forest 
ranges for the last year rangers and 
guards have been assigned to the work of 
hunting and trapping, with the sole aim 
of killing off the animals that prey upon 
stock. The work has met with marked 
success, and hundreds of wolves and 
coyotes have succumbed to the bullets 
animal killed means a decided saving to 
and the poison of the hunters. Each 
the sheep industry, for it is estimated 
that one wolf averages about $1,000 
damage each year. 

Forest officers are co-operating wiht 
the stock associations to stop the stealin 
of livestock and run the rustlers nut of 


the country. The war on poisonous 
plants has been carried on for more than 
a year by the forest service, in co-ooer- 
ation with the bureau of plant industry, 
and, while the investigations have just 
been begun, it is already seen that their 
growth can be checked in many states. 

If it is possible to check the wild horse 
nuisance as easily as the other troubles 
which have bothered the stock interests, 
both the stockmen and forest officers will 
find the western ranges rid of another 
serious drawback which helps to retard 
progress in the business. 


CAUSTIC BALSAM A GOOD SELLER 

Please send advertising matter of 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. It is a 
good seller with us. — Palace Drug 
Store, Sayre, Okla. 

POLAND CHINAS 

We have for sale several choice spring pigs 
sired by “Giant Perfection" No. 3477, a grand- 
son of Chief Perfection, the 2nd, the greatest 
hog the Pohnd China breed has ever produced. 

CENTER LANE STOCK FARM, 
Kenmare, - - North Dakota 

GR EENV I EW STOCK FARM 

Has 100 Poland China young pigs, sired by 
Rockwell Chief, Corwin U. S. 2nd and Prince 
Corwin. Sows strongly bied of Tecumseh blood. 
Orders booked now for fall delivery. 

Pure Scotch and Scotch Cross Shorthorns, 
Young and old stock for sale. Call or write if 
you want North Dakota bred Poland Chinas or 
Shorthorns. 

E. C. BUTLER, 
Cooperstown, N. D 
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Bosard Farming Company. 

JERSEYS AND BERKSHIRES. 

STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE. 


IN SERVICE: 

Lottie Melia Ann’s 
King. Several sons 
of this bull for sale, i 

Other registered bulls 
for sale. 

IN SERVICE : 
CHARMER LONG- 
FELLOW 2nd. 
Registered sons and 
daughters of this 
boar for sale. 


SIRE: Melia Ann’s King, the Famous $15,000 
bull. 

DAM : Lottie Melia Ann, the cow with a record 
of 20 lbs., 2 oz. butter in seven days, 9250 
lbs. milk in one year, 23120 lbs. milk in three 
j years and dam of three tested daughters in the 
^ charm list. 

SIRE: Premier Longfellow, the Worlds Grand 
Champion Boar. 

DAM: Lee’s Charmer Belle 3rd. No. 92797. 

For pedigrees and information of these 
pure bred cattle and hogs write : 


BOSARD FARMING COMPANY, 


AA 


WARREN, 


MINNESOTA 


AA 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


A few choice calves for sale from a 
well established herd. Address 

W. B. DANFORTH, 

Little Cedar, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 

5 Angus Bulls 

io Oxford Down Ram Lambs 
ioo White Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
WILLOWBANK FARM 
Eastgate Bros., Larimore, K. D 
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A COW’S EARNINGS 


A real, shrewd, live dairy farmer, says 
Hoard’s Dairyman, will make it his 
business to know what a cow should 
earn, in order to bring him a fair profit. 
This he must do by comparision, either 
in reading or by observation. In 
no other way can he learn by comparison 
unless it be by idle hearsay. A real, 
shrewd, dairy farmer realizes that he 
must either read or travel extensively to 
see what other men’s herds are doing. 
It has simply amazed hundreds of men 
when they once wake up, to see in* what 
a place of darkness they have been liv- 
ing. 


THE COST OF BUILDING A CREAMERY 


During the past' few years there have 
been built in the United States several 
thousand creameries, many of which 
have been Successful from the start, 
while others have failed after a few 
months’ operation, and some were never 
even started. 

An investigation of the creamery busi- 
ness in several States by the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
shown that the cause of many of the 
failures was due to lack of a sufficient 
number of cows, which should not be 
less than 400, and that others failed be- 
cause of improper organization, in the 
case of cooperative creameries, and ex- 
cessive cost of building and equipment. 
Many creameries have cost about twice 
their actual worth, and were not of the 
type suited to the locality in which they 
were built. 

The cost of a building about 28 by 48 
feet will vary from $800 to $1,400, de- 
pendent upon the locality, the construc- 
tion, and the cost of material and labor. 
Such a building usually consists of a 
main work room, engine and boiler room 
(including space for refrigerator ma- 
chine), coal room, refrigerator, store- 
room, and office. 

Machinery for a hand-separator plant, 
consisting of 15-horsepower boiler, 10- 
horsepower engine, combination churn 
with a cpacity of 600 pounds of butter, 
and other necessary apparatus, will cost 
approximately $1,200. Machinery for a 
whole-milk plant will cost about $1,850. 
This equipment will handle from 1 ,000 
to 1,200 pounds of butter per day. If a 
refrigerating machine is included the 
cost will be from $600 to $1,000 more. 

The total cost of a creamery would 
therefore vary from $2,000 for a simple 
hand-separator plant without artificial 
refrigeration, where labor and material 
are cheap, to $4,^50 for a whole-milk 
plant including artificial refrigeration 
and a higher cost of labor and material. 

The Department of Agriculture is pre- 
pared to furnish information for the 
proper organization of creameries and 
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CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

And the Difference in 

CREAM SEPARATOR ADVERTISING 


Wll separator advertisements seem very much alike to the average reader, who isat 
a loss what to make of them and how best to attempt guessing which may be the best 
machine, where all claim to be the best and all appear to be about everything that could 
be asked for. 

THE EXPLANATION AND THE SOLUTION ARE TO BE FOUND IN THE 
DIFFERERCN BETWEEN DE LAVAL AND OTHER CREAM SEPARATOR AD- 
VERTISING. 

The De Laval Company has always stuck to the old fashioned plan of having its ad- 
vertising written in its own offices, by the men who make and sell its machines and have 
been doing so for years, and who know no more about advertising than to describe as 
simply and best they can the merit and efficiency of the machines they offer to the public. 

Practically every other separator concern of any consequence has its advertising 
composed and in great part “invented” by professional agencies and hired advertising 
writers, located in the big cities, wdo could not themselves tell the difference in looks be- 
tween a cream separator and a corn sheller, and who take up thead veriising of every- 
thing that comes to them, from needles to automobiles, for anybody able to pay for their 
services, just as does the lawyer for any client who comes along, whether the case is good 
or bad and the client right or wrong. 

It is up to these professional composers of prose, poetry, fiction and romance in an 
advertising way, and the professional artists who work with them in illustrating their 
productions and putting them into showy and attractive shape, with their wide knowl- 
edge of what “takes” with the public generally, to claim the utmost their prolific brains 
can evolve for the separators they are retained to advertise. 

What these professionalists all do know, or are at any rate first told, of cream 
separators is that the DE LAVAL machines and the advertising descriptive of the 
DE LAVAL machines are- the ESTABLISHED STANDARDS by which their ad- 
vertising productions must be measured, and MUST ENLARGE upon in some way, or 
else they will stand little show of drawing any business for their patrons. 

As a result, the biggest advertising claims are frequently made for the poorest and 
trashiest separators. The biggest advertising done and the biggest claims made are by 
jobbing and “mail order” concerns who don’t even make their own separators at all, but 
simply buy them where they can buy them cheapest, and who are almost invariably sell- 
ing a machine which has already proved a business failure once or twice before under a 
different name and a different coat of paint. 

When the DE LAVAL claim was justly made of saving $10. — per cow every year for 
its users one of the poorest and cheapest separators ever produced put out a claim of 
saving $15. — in the same, and since then another has come along and made it $20. — The 
next may as likely make it $25. — 

BUT IT IS THE MACHINE AND NOT THE ADVERTISING THAT SKIMS 
MILK POORLY OR PERFECTLY AND LASTS TWO YEARS OR TWENTY YEARS 
AFTER THE BUYER HAS PUT HIS MONEY INTO IT, AND THAT IS THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THE DE LAVAL AND OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS. 
SMALL* AS THE DIFFERENCE MAY SEEM IN THE ADVERTISING CLAIMS 
MADE, 

The 1908 DE LAVAL calatogue — to be had for the asking — is an educational text 
book of separator facts, of interest to all who read and think for themselves. 

The De Laval Separator Company 
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42 E. Madison St. 

CHICAGO. 

1213-1217 Filbert St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Drumm & Sacramento Sts 

SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 
74 Conrtlandt St. 
NEW YORK 


173-177 William St: 

MONTREAL 

14-16 Princess St. 

WINNIPEG 

107 First Sireet 

PORTLAND, 0REG. \ 
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cheese factories, and upon request will 
supply plan of organization, list of ma- 
chinery, and plan for creamery. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
Dairy Division, United State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


RANGE CATTLE PROSPECTS 


At this time of the year, as we ap- 
proach the season when the bulk of the 
offerings at Chicago and the River mar- 
kets, in both cattle and sheep, will be 
coming from the western range country, 
the subject of conditions there with re- 
spect to probable volume of marketing 
and quality of the offerings becomes a 
vital one. As usual, the Report en- 
deavors to furnish its readers early and 
authoritative information along this 
line. To that end we recently addressed 
several hundred letters of inquiry to 
banks thruout the states of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Wyoming, and as no class of men are in 
closer touch or better informed with re- 
gard to conditions in their respective 
localities than the bankers the irreplies 
form a basis for a pretty accurate fore- 
cast. It is of course quite possible that 
later developments may change the out- 
look materially, and we do not herein at- 
tempt to do more than to show condi- 
tions as they at present exist. Further, 
this statement of range conditions is 
merely preliminary, and will be supple- 
mented by later reports from our own 
men on the ground, and other reliable 
sources of information. 

Montana 

Most of our reports from above state 
are to the effect that cattle wintered in 
good shape and will come to market in 
better flesh and condition than a year 
ago. From some sections there will be 
more cattle marketed than last year, 
while other parts report a probable de- 
crease, the latter condition being due to 
some of the large outfits having cleaned 
up last year, while the increase is ac- 
counted for by the fact that there will 
be more small owners shipping this 
season than ever before. Probably 
nearly as many cattle will come out of 
Montana as in former years, but there 
will be more owners represented. One 
or two correspondents say that the in- 
crease from their sections will be 25% 
over last -year, if prices are satisfactory. 
There will not be much of a movement 
before September. Range is reported in 
good condition, and plenty of water. 
B. F. White, the veteran banker of 
Dillon, Mont., writes that shipments 
from that section will be larger and cat- 
tle in better flesh than last year. The 
Commercial State Bank of Miles City 
estimates a shortage of 25% in ship- 
ments, but says that the condition will 
be 50% better. The First National 
Bank of Glendive reports fewer sheep to 


come this season, but about usual num- 
ber of cattle, and prospects for feed nev- 
er better. The First National Bank of 
Havre looks for a larger movement mar- 
ketward than last year and reports range 
looking good. From Wibaux the Daw- 
son County Bank reports a probable in- 
crease in marketing and better quality 
than last year. 

North Dakota 

Reports are nearly all that condition 
of cattle will be better than last year, 
some say 1 5 to 25 per cent better. There 
has been plenty of rain, so that range 
and pastures are in excellent condition. 
Mild winter and little or no loss. Ship- 
ments will probably total a little larger 
than last year. A good many banks 
report that about the same number will 
be shipped as last year, while others fore- 
cast an increase. From a few points, 
however, come less favorable reports. 
For instance, the Mercer County State 
Bank reports a death loss of approxi- 
mately 35 per cent last winter, states 
that shipments will only be about one- 
half the volume of last year, and that 
the cattle are not doing as well. The 
First State Bank of Ashley says that 
shipments will be smaller but quality of 
cattle will be better. 

South Dakota 

Reports from the above state are 
generally to the effect that cattle win- 
tered well, with very small loss, few sec- 
tions reporting over 5%, and from that 
down to nothing. Most localities re- 
port that shipments will be about the 
same, or a little larger than last year, 
altho one or two forecast a decrease. 
The First State Bank of Philip says that 
shipments will be only about one-half as 
large as last year. Opinion is practical- 
ly unanimous that the cattle will come 
to market considerably fatter than last 


season. The First State Bank of Java 
says that condition will be 25% better. 
— Clay, Robinson & Company’s Live 
Stock Report. 


CARE OF THE FOAL DURING THE SUMMER 


If the foal is to develop into the best 
horse he is capable of being made he 
must have proper care during his first 
summer, especially. The care received 
until he is a three-year-old is important, 
but the most severe set back generally 
takes place during the first summer and 
winter. 

If the dam is worked the colt should 
be kept in the barn and preferable in a 
box stall. It is a poor practice to let 
him follow his dam about the fields to 
wear himself out. While the dam is at 
work the colt should be given grain to 
eat so that he can consume it at his 
leisure. The grain should consist of 
one pail oats to one part bran by weight. 
He should also have access to some good 
clover hay or alfalfa if this can be sup- 
plied, if not timothy or brome grass. 

If the evenings are pleasant it is a 
good practice to turn the mare and colt 


Registered Black Fercheron Horses 
and Red Polled Cattle. 

Yamagata, 40966, 1st premium, gold medal 
and championship at N. D. State Fair 1906. 

Zip 13342, herd bull, first prize winner and 
sweepstakes N. D. State Fair 1905. 

YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
CENTER LANE STOCK FARM, 
Kenmare, N. D 


Registered Red Polled Cattle 

Young stock of both sexes for sale 

C. G. FAIT & SON, MONANGO, N. D 


Clover Hill Shorthorns 

Young cows, heifers and bulls for sale. Herd headed by Imp. Ben 
Lomond 224418. Prices reasonable. Jas. O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 


EN VILLA STOCK FARM, 

COGSWELL. N. D.. 

200 HEAD REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE — Calves, yearlings, bulls and cows of the best breeding 
and lowest prices. 

150 SHETLAND PONIES AND GRADES— Any color, size or weight. 

300 ANGORA GOATS — Kids, billies and nannies. 

250 REGISTERED HOGS — Duroc Jersey, Improved Yorkshire, Hampshire. 

White and Poland China. Bred gilts and young pigs. 

5000 HEAD POULTRY — All varieties: Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Reds, 
tons, Houdans, Minoricas, Games, Javas, Hamburgs and Bantums. 

GEESE — Toulouse, Embden, Buff, Chinese, African and Canadian-wild. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth Bronze, White Holland and Buff. 

DUCKS — Pekin, Muscovey, Wild M-allard, Indian Runner and Rouen. 

PEA FOWLS, PHEASANTS, PEARL AND WHITE GUINEAS, FANTAIL PIGEONS— Birds and eggs 
from above varieties. Some choice cockerels. Baby chicks one day old. 


Improved Chester 
Brahmas, Orping- 


RABBITS, HARES, GUINEA PIGS, SQUIRRELS, 
RABBIT HOUNDS. COLLIE DOGS. 


COONS, ANGORA CATS, WOLF, FOX AND 


Write us for complete price list of varieties. Remember we won 90 per cent of the Blue Ribbons 
the last two years at the State Fairs. Order your eggs for hatching, pouly and slock of 

ENVILLA STOCK FARM. 

L. H. WHITE, Proprietor, Cogswell, N. D. 
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out to pasture. This will prove bene- 
ficial to both the mare and colt. . 

If the mares are not worked it does 
not assure that the colts will be reared 
any better for the reason that there is a 
tendency to neglect feeding them any 
grain if they run with their dams on 
pasture. They are often turned out in a 
pasture some distance from the build- 
ings where it is inconvenient to feed 
them. It is well to feed the dam for at 


Bad luck is nothing more than a 
penalty for mismanagement. Before 
you begin to complain, it would be bet- 
ter to investigate. 


There is a difference between embark- 
ing in the poultry business and making 
it pay. Most any one with money can 
engage in the poultry business, but it 
takes good business ability to ma'ke it 
profitable financially. 


A little beginning is no reason why it 
should not be a large ending. Many 
of the poultrymen now conducting large 
ranches were once “back-yard’’ fanciers. 
They were content to go slow and in- 
crease as the business warranted. 


If you have no experience in raising 
poultry, don't invest all your spare 
capital in excessively high-priced stock 
but save a little for reserve. You will 
need it later. Be satisfied with some- 
thing not quite so high in price but good 
nevertheless. 


In hot weather many young chicks 
will be suffocated by overcrowding if 
not moved into larger quarters; hence it 
is better to remove the brood coops as 
soon as the hen weans the chickens, and 
drive them into roomy sheds with low 
poles for roosting. 


A small flock of fowls well carred for 
will return a profit, where a larger will 
be a source of loss and disappoint- 
ment. Be satisfied with a few fowls un- 
til you can afford room for more or un- 
til you have mastered the situation so as 
to intelligently care for a larger flock. 


If you would get winter eggs you 
must breed and feed for winter egg 
production. This means breeding from 
fowls that have shown themselves cap- 
ad le of shelling out eggs when the tern- 


least a month after foaling and longer 
if the pasture is somewhat scant. The 
foal will learn to eat with his dam in a 
short time. When it is not necessary to 
feed the dam the colt should continue to 
be fed grain. This can be done in the 
pasture by providing a corral that is 
accessible to the colts, but will keep the 
mares out. Grain should be kept in the 
boxes in the enclosure at all times. 


It will not be long until the hatching 
season will be over, it will be well to look 
back and endeavor to see if we cannot 
discover the cause of the large death 
rate. If mistakes have been made, jot 
them down in your memory and be sure 
you have them well fixed in your mind 
so that you will not forget them by next 
season. Remember, success is not in 
ne\ er making a mistake, but in not mak- 
ing the same mistake over and over again. 


The sooner that farmers recognize the 
fact that poultry raising should be fol- 
lowed on the same line that dairying is — 
giving food and care to secure results — 
the sooner will they begin to reap their 
share of the profits and become com- 
petitors with practical poultry raisers. 
The idea that “anything is good enough 
for hogs or chickens” is a mistaken one 
that has anchored many a farmer on the 
wrong side of the road, of profitable 
farming, nothing can be obtained with- 
out effort and the more practical and in- 
telligent the efforts the greater the suc- 
cess. 


When the roosts are high the fowls will 
crowd together, each endeavoring to get 
as high as possible, instinct prompting 
them to do so in order to avoid danger. 
If they have a long sweep to fly down 
they are seldom injured but when they 
are compelled to jump down almost under 
the roost the result is w bruise which be- 
comes hard and calloused being known 
as bumble foot. It is not easily cured 
but frequently applications of crude 
petroleum is the best remedy, tho some- 
times the knife must be used. A fowl 
that has once had bumble foot is worth 
but little afterwards as it will become 
lame again at times. Make the roosts 
low and all on the same level, which is 
the surest preventive. 


SCALY LEGS IN POULTRY 


Chickens are seldom afflicted by the 
disease, but it is very troublesome with 
old hens and roosters. Altho it is one 
of the worrt pests when once established 
in a flock it is one which yields rapidly 
to treatment and is easily cured. It is 
due to a mite which burrows under the 
skin beginning between the toes, by 
a gradual elevation of the scales the 
disease extends up the leg, the scales are 
detached and the joints become afflicted. 
Separate the afflicted fowls from the 
rest. One scally legged bird roosting 
with a flock will soon spread the disease 
among them. Wash the legs and toes 
with castile soap and warm water. It 
would be better to use a soft brush then 
annoint with an ointment made with 
equal parts of melted tar and coal oil. 
Repeat the treatment daily until the 
parts are perfectly clean. 


MEAT AND BONE FOR POULTRY 

Wheat is rich in protein; clover has a 
fair share of it; oats has some, but corn is 

EGGS AT HALF PRICE 

From the best laying strains of Thorough-bred 
poulliy, Barred and White Rock eggs. White 
Partridge and Golden Wyandotte eggs. R. T. Red 
eggs, Red cap eggs and S. C. Black Minorcas eggs 
at 75 cents per 15, $2.00 per 45; S. C. White, 
Brown and Buff Leghorn eggs at 50 cents per 15t 
$1.25 per 45. This year’s breeders to be sold ae 
half price. Send in your egg order and make m; 
an offer on whatever you want in the above va- 
rieties. I know I can please you both in price and 
quality. 

DAKOTA POULTRY FARM 
A. K. Johnson, Prop. Kensal, N. D. 

Don’t Sell Your Eggs 

When they are cheap pack them with 
my new method — will keep two years — 
will be as fresh as new laid eggs. No 
special place required to store them. 
Cost only per dozen to pack them. 
Write me for circular. 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 

Ft. Des Moines, la. Box 50. 

ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 

15 for $1; 30 for $1.50; 100 for $4. Circular. 
M. F. Horning, - Alden, Minn. 

EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 

For hatching, from my heavy laying 
strains of Thoroughbred Poultry. Eggs 
from all varieties of Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes at $1.50 per 15, $4.00 
per 45, $7.50 per 100; from all varieties 
of Leghorns $1.00 per 15, $2.50 per 45, 
$5.00 per 100. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
in every sale. Send in your order, or 
write for my large illustrated circular. 
It tells all about my great laying strains 
of Fancy and Utility Poultry and about 
my Pigeons, Rabbits, Bull Terrier Dogs, 
etc. 

DAKOTA POULTRY FARM 
A. K. Johnson, Prop. Kensal, N. D. 


Poultry Department 

By MRS. B. F. WILCOXON. 


Don't be deceived by figures about 
the poultry business; of course figures 
don t lie, but the chickens don’t always 
live. 


perature is down to zero and below, get 
the chicks out early, keep them growing 
and house them in eomfortable quar- 
ters. . 
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largely a fatmaking food — and alto- 
gether, the grains usually served to Mr 
and Mrs. Chicken and their family of 
chicklets are sadly deficient in what 
they most need — protein. 

But the worm and the bug and the 
grub are composed almost exclusively 
of protein. Do you wonder, then, that 
fowls go crazy with delight when a nice 
fat worm comes sqirming into sight, 
or that they chase a juicy bug or grass- 
hopper clear across the poltry yard? 
Just suppose you had been kept on a 
steady diet of hoe-cake, corn-pone and 
Indian pudding for three months, what 
would you do to a nice porterhouse 
steak if you got a chance at it? Well, 
that’s why poultry needs animal food 
in some shape or other. 

Fowls get some protein from the grain 
they eat, but, under even the best con- 
ditions, not as much as they ought to 
have ; not as much as they can use to ad- 
vantage. Consequently poultry-raisers 
began a good many years ago to hunt 
for something that would take the place 
of the wild meat fowls captured in the 
chase in the good old summer time. 

They didn’t feel like buying porter- 
house steaks from the beef trust for even 
their best hens. But they knew that 
they could not get the best results so 
long as their flock lacked animal food. 

Finally a genius who had the faculty 
of putting two and two together so as 
to make four, examined the makeup of 
fresh, green bone, such as comes from 
the buther’s block, the trimmings, 
bones of beef, pork or lamb, with ad- 
hering meat and gristle, and found that 
this bone contained in almost the exact 
proportions the very food elements 
needed in place of the worms and bugs 
the hens couldn’t find in the winter. 

More than that. It was soon demon- 
strated that the protein and other food 
elements in green bone were in an ex- 
ceptionally available form. That is, 
poultry could utilize it to a better ad- 
vantage, digest it more easily, and so get 
more good and quicker resluts from it. 

Probably this is partly due to the fact 
that poultry relish green bone so much. 
— Green's Fruit Grower. 


CARE OF GROWING CHICKS DURING HOT 
WEATHER 

I have been astonished at the want of 
careful, painstaking attention which 
is so necessary for success manifest on 
every hand with poultry keepers. 
Water dishes empty; coops filthy, yards 
bare; lack of fresh air and sunshine in 
the coops and houses; the absence of 
which will cause great suffering among 
the fowls during hot weather. The 
water pail should make the .rounds as 
frequently as the feed pail . and in very 
hot weather the water is more important 
than the mid-day meal. 


By July the chicks shdhld be far 
enough ahead to distinguish the sexes, 
if so separate them, placing pullets in 
one yard or range and cockerels in an- 
other. Give them a good dusting 
with insect powder, and put them in 
houses or coops that have been thoroly 
sprayed with a good lice killer. An 
ideal range upon which to rear young 
stock would be an orchard or lot covered 
with small trees with pastures, meadow 
land or grain adjacent and over which 
fowls might have free range as the ex- 
ercise that the chicks get in chasing after 
bugs, grasshoppers, etc., greatly helps 
growth and development and as long as 
fowls are busy working for their living 
they will do well. Milk in any form may 
be given them. Green food will be ob- 
tained in its best orm if the chicks have 
free range, and if not lawn clippings can 
be given them. 

Water vessels must be placed in shady 
places. They should be scalded and 
disinfected once a week. 

Of course we cannot all have such an 
ideal range, but we must provide shade 
by some means make canvas shelters or 
boards leaned against coops. Anything 
where they can get a cooling off place. 
Grit should be provided. Charcoal al- 
ways have within reach. If you have 
yard chicks change location every week 
or spade up the yard. Watch the birds 
closely and as soon as they show any 
disqualification the yshould be culled no 
matter if it is the biggest in the bunch. 
This requires nerve, but it is the only 
way to succeed and bring to the highest 
point of perfection your flock. 

To insure, best results with chickens 
keep them busy, free from lice and com- 
fortable. Provide plenty of shade and 
plenty of coal water and good wholesome 
food; and thoroly and regularly clean 
the coops and they will develop into 
good specimens and perhaps prize win- 
ners if the breeding is all right. 


THE FANCY SIDE OF POULTRY RAISING 

If one takes up the fancy, a larger 
profit can be looked for if one has the 
patience to work along until he can 
command a price for his stock which 
means that he must first demonstrate 
his ability to produce high class stock 
and then be willing to spend a little 
money letting the people know about 
it. This is probably one of the most 
pleasant as well as profitable branches 
of the poultry industry. There is no 
danger of it being overdone and there is 
always a demand for first class stock. 
Another advantage the fancier on a 
small lot has is that he can better raise 
a few good birds than a lot of medium 
grade ones, and as he can get a better 
price for them is usually content with a 
few, whereas if he attempts to raise 
them for market he wants to raise a lot 
and often crowds at a loss 


FREE 

To School Directors. 

To introduce the Rotary I will 
send free five copies each month 
for three months to any subscriber 
of the North Dakota Farmer. The 
Rotary is now read by 25,000 
North Dakota children. Try it in 
your school. 

Address, W. G. CROCKER, 
Lisbon, N. D 


Boys Interested in Corn Culture Con- 
tests Should Read Personal on Page 26 . 


YOU CAN SECURE A SELF-SUPPORTING HOME 

In the glorious Kootenay fruit district, British 
Columbia, for $10 cash and $10 per month for ten 
acres (Discount for larger payments); annual 
profits $500 to $1000 per acre. Orchard, garden, 
poultry, grand scenery, hunting, fishing, abund- 
ant pure water, healthy climate, warm winters, 
cool summers, churches, schools, post offices, 
stores, daily express trains, lake steamboats with- 
in a few minutes walk, fine neighbors, comforts of 
civilization combined with delightful rural com- 
munity. Will send maps, photos, plans, proofs 
free. Refer to banks and commercial bodies, also 
hundreds purchasers. Write todav. Address, 
Land Department, Kootenay Orchard Assn., 
487 Ward St. Nelson, B. C 


BOYS PLAY BALL 





1 An Elegant Baseball 
Outfit like this FREE to 



Every Boy Who Writes 
Us at Once. 



Boys, this outfit is a dandy— seven 
pieces in all: A Western League Ball. 
Catcher’s Mitt, made from good yellow 
oil ta i leather, well padded; the mask 
is firmly braced, well padded chin and 
forehead protection; cap any color, col- 
lege style; fielder’s mitt, fine quality 
oil tan leather, heavily padded palm; 
the belt is 2h> inches wide with double strap nickel- 
plated buckle; the bat is made from the very finest 
quality second growth coarse grain ash and is 3d 
inches long, Every piece of this outfit is wade from 
the best material. Every boy can s cure this out- 
fit absolutely free. Send us your name and address 
before they are all gone. Do it now* Address 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Box705, Des Moines, la 
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DISEASES OF FOWLS— DIARRHEA, DYS- 
ENTERY, ETC. 


Intestinal troubles in fowls are of 
many sorts and degrees from simple di- 
arrhea to the almost incurable dysen- 
tery. The intestines form a large part 
of the alimentary canal and subject to 
great irritation thru sour and unwhole- 
some food or exposure, cold, wet weath- 
er and other causes and forming di- 
arrhea. 

The symptoms are excessive dis- 
charge from the bowels. Diarrhea is 
responsible for very great mortality 
among chickens, some poultry-keepers 
losing a greater number from this cause 
than from any other chicken ailment. 

In this country there appears to be 
great mystery over the disease known as 
“White Diarrhea’’ which has caused 
great mortality among incubator- 
hatched chickens, not due to that cause, 
but to something apparently not under- 
stood in artificial rearing; and, as the 
chicks are only a week or two old when 
attacked, it is readily seen that there is 
difficulty in effecting a cure. 


OUR 

FIGHT 

FOR 

FARMERS 


Appreciate the Work? 

WILL YOU SHOW IT? 
“HOW?” 

BOOST! 

By Renewing 
Promptly 

By mentioning The 
North Dakota Farmer 
to Advertisers 


ST. PAUL UNION STOCKYARDS COMPANY 

Report for June 1908. 

RECEIPTS 

ORIGIN OF LIVE STOCK RECEIVED 


Remedies 


Cattle 

Calves Hogs Sheep Horses 

T.Cars 

5 grains chalk, 5 grains rhubarb, 

June 

16833 

7195 

75666 

7717 

530 

1625 

and 3 grains cayenne — a pill given 

Total Last Year 

11752 

5328 

86013 

5139 

693 

1670 

morning and night. Camphorated spir- 

Minnesota 

9719 

8594 

50667 

4630 

23 

1015 

its is another useful remedy. A little 

Wisconsin 

1658 

788 

5661 

2740. . 


149 

alum in the drinking water is also use- 

Iowa 

24 

12 

409. 


15 

8 

ful. 

Far South 

21. 





1 

For white diarrhea, a teaspoon of cas- 

So. Dakota 

1425 

138 

11075 

265 

66 

194 

tor-oil followed by 5 grains of rhubarb 

No. Dakota 

3728 

363 

7854 

82 

175 

238 

and 10 grains of carbonate of soda, or a 

Montana 

91. 




251 

14 

grain of opium. During the attack and 

Manitoba & N. W. T 

167. 





6 

for a little time after its abatement, the 

Total 

16833 

7195 

75666 

7717 

530 

1625 


bird should be fed on soft food, and have 
no green vegetables. For young chicks, 
half a teaspoonful of olive oil is prefer- 
able to castor-oil, and boiled rice should 
be fed. 

Professor Graham of the Ontario Ex- 
periment Station has found that there 
is less mortality among small incu- 
bator chicks when the egg chamber of 
the machine is thoroly saturated with a 
ten per cent solution of zenoleum and 
water. This should be applied before 
the eggs are placed in the incubator and 
after the proper degree of heat has been 
adjusted. If the zenoleum is applied 
after the eggs have been in the machine 
a day or two, it has little if any effect. 
The writer has tried both methods and 
by a comparison of the incubator birds 
with hen-hatched chicks, the coal-tar 
product appears to be very efficacious, 
in preventing “white diarrhea.” 


Don’t kill the ladybirds; every lady- 
bird (ladybug) eats during its lifetime 
hundreds of aphides or soft-bodied plant 
lice. 


Read Personal on Page 26 


SHIPMENTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Horses T.Cars 
June.... 12526 1055 17372 10078 586 578 


Total Last Year. . 



9170 

646 

117 

1656 

831 

288 


DISPOSITION OF LIVE STOCK 




Sl’ghtr’d at So. St. P 



4655 5416 

58451 

7326. . 



City & Duluth Butchers 


940 

264 

2579 

17. . 


43 

Outside Packers 



61. . . 


14563 



124 

Minnesota 



2862 

460 

166 

480 

31 

76 

Wisconsin 



1928 

58. 


578 

163 

71 

Iowa 



2392 

123. 



51 

74 

Nebraska 



244. . . 





5 

Kansas & Missouri. 



71 

2 



54 

4 

So. Dakota 



122. . . 





3 

No. Dakota 



215. . . 




28 

10 

Montana & West. . . 



124. . . 





2 

Chicago 



969 

2 

64 

8983 

19 

76 

Ill’s (exc. Chicago. . 



2181 

133. 



148 

73 

Eastern Points 



417 

15. 



92 

17 

Total 


12526 1055 

17372 

10058 

586 

578 


SUMMARY SIX MONTHS 




RECEIPTS 



SHIPMENTS 



This Year 

Last Year 



This Year Last Year 

Cattle 

120872 

94057 

Cattle . 



86981 


64380 

Calves 

29224 

27554 

Calves 



4805 


5047 

Hogs 

638896 

475500 

Hogs. . 



168551 


15336 

Sheep 

103122 

65578 

Sheep . 



60501 


67242 

Horses 

2198 

2488 

Horses 



1853 


2202 

Cars 

12322 

10167 

Cars . . , 



4240 


2441 
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OILS, PAINTS, *5 PAINT PIGMENTS. 


A grove of trees about well painted 
farm buildings grouped so as to be 
effective add so much to the appearance 
of the place. The farm will sell so much 
quicker and command a better price to 
say nothing Off the protection afforded 
and the convenience and comfort of the 
family. A lover of' trees and flowers 
seldom goes wrong. . Help make the 
country worth living for, and attractive 
to those whom we would induce to 
come as builders of an empire. 

t 

To plow the road side and put in cul- 
tivated grass pays. It keeps out the 
weeds and furnishes a paying crop of 
hay to say nothing of the improvement in 
appearance to the place. The road side 
is generally neglected in all parts of 
the country, but here and there we find 
an exception that shows what can be 
done with profit if we but make the ef- 
fort. Between Grafton and Park River 
I saw one of the best examples of such 
improvement that I have ever seen in 
the state and the whole farm reflected 
the same degree of prosperity. Weeds 
bytne road side and unpainted, di- 
lapidated barns never did and never 
will attract purchasers. 


If you have any painting to do this 
summer remember it does not pay to buy 
turpentine adulterated with mineral oil, 
benzine, etc. Neither should you use 
linseed oil that is part mineral oil or fish 
oil. Get the best for after all the oil is 
one of the first essentials in any paint. 
It is the life of a good paint and a poor 
paint is sure to be a failure without it.^ 
There are some dishonest painters as 
well as paint manufacturers doing busi- 
ness in the state. Look out for them 
and see that you get what you pay for. 
There have been some mighty lean work 
done in Fargo and some Grand Forks 
painters I am informed have had to pay 
for their dishonesty. Weed them out or 
you weed out watered paints. 


Two farms seperated by a high way, 
apparently alike in soil, drainage and 
general appearance, each cultivated for 
the same length of time, one still yields 
18 to 20 bushels of good wheat per acre. 
The other hardly produces a crop worth 
harvesting; the fields are oxerrun with 
weeds, mustard and wild oats. Why 
this difference? Has nature been un- 
kind to one and generous with the other 
or is it pure shiftlessness? Look at the 
farm buildings as we pass along the road 
way. In one case well kept, and neatly 
painted and all indicate prosperity. 
How about the other place? Weeds 
everywhere. All old tumble-down out 
buildings that never felt a paint brush 
and scrawling animals tell the tale Can 


you see the reason for this? To which 
class do you belong? Take an invent- 
ory and see and then look for the ex- 
planation. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING 


Here is a set of simple rules for ob- 
taining best results in painting. Every 
clerk in the store should have this in- 
formation pat: 

See that the surface is free from grease 
and soot. If the job has been previously 
painted and is peeling, scaling off, or 
cracking, burn off all the old paint. If 
this is not done, the new coat of paint 
cannot be expected to stick. 

See that the surface is perfectly dry. 
Moisture is what often causes blistering, 
cracking, scaling and like troubles. Mois- 
ture is always present in green or pitchy 
lumber, and after a rain, a heavy dew or 
a fog. 

Do not paint over pitchy surfaces and 
expect satisfactory results. No paint 
can do well on such surfaces. 

Do not paint in frosty weather or over 
too . glossy a surface. Any paint will 
“crawl” under such conditions. 

Lumber is becoming yearly more 
difficult to paint .successfully. Do not 


expect the finishing coats to stand unless 
the primer is used as thin as possible, 
thoroly brushed out and allowed to be- 
come bone dry before recoating. 

It is false economy to use only two 
coats of paint on new work. Don’t ex- 
pect best results unless you use a primer 
and two subsequent coats. 

Apply the paint in thin coats. Brush 
it out thoroly. Any paint put on too 
thick is liable to crack and peel, and such 
workmanship is responsible for more un- 
satisfactory results than any other one 
cause. 

Do not let one coat of paint stand for 
any length of time before applying the 
next coat and expect good results after 
becoming thoroly dry. Each coat must 
be applied one after the other within 
reasonable time if long wear is expected. 

Wherever possible, always employ a 
good practical painter. — Hardware 

Trade. 


NATIONAL PAINT LEGISLATION 


The session of Congress just closed 
failed to enact a National Paint Law, 
and, from such information as we can 
gather, it would seem that the paint 
manufacturers of the country are very 

Hundreds are using Personal, 
page 26. 


What Will It Do? 

This is the question for you to ask when, 
buying paint. 

There are too many paints on the market 
that have no merits except that they sell at a 
low price or are made of S. P. Lead or Lead 
and Zinc. 

What you want in paint is 
1st. -DURABILITY 

2nd.— COVERING CAPACITY 
3rd. —APPEARANCE 
4th.— COST PER YEAR TO 
PROPERLY PROTECT 
THE SURFACE 



possess the above qualities and insure BEST RESULTS 

ASK OUR AGENT OR WRITE TO 



ESTABLISHES IBM. 


Paint and 
Color Makers 


C h 



1 l a g 0 

S. A. 


TRADEMARK AObPT ED U06. 


' obrot 
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far from desiring national legislation. 
To one looking upon the subject from 
the outside it would seem that they are 
very short-sighted in their opposition, 
for a good national bill would prevent 
the necessity of the enactment of many 
state laws, which must of necessity dif- 
fer and thus lead to more or less con- 
fusion. 

The paint manufacturers, thru their 
association, at first expressed the hope 
that a national law might be enacted, 
and when agitation seemed favorable to 
such a law they then put themselves on 
record as opposed to the enactment of 
such a law. Later their representatives 
seemed favorable to legislation, only a 
few days later to be quoted as having 
switched again, unfavorable. 

As one sees the situation at the pres- 
ent time, it is questionable whether 
they want legislation, as long as they 
can stave it off. Perhaps, it is their de- 
sire to get matters into shape so that 
there will not be so many exposures as 
when the North Dakota Law went into 
force. Perhaps, it is their desire to put 
upon the market more and better lines 
of paint and get rid of the products now 
in the hands of the dealers. We can 
bardly blame some of the manufacturers 
if this is true, but in the case of others 
there would seem to be little excuse for 
such a course. Taken as a whole, na- 
tional legislation, is bound to benefit the 
honest manufacturer of paints, and any 
man who opposes the enactment of a 
good paint law has got something to 
cover up. The people have a right to 
the protection, they are going to have it, 
and if they do not get it thru national 
legislation they will thru state legisla- 
tion, and the paint manufacturers must 
expect to meet more drastic state paint 
laws. If they endeavor to insert any 
“joker,” as they did in the Minnesota 
Law, it will be a sorry day for the paint 
manufacturers of the country; and be- 
fore the yet thru it will not be strange if 
some of them should be wiped out of ex- 
istence, for the people do not believe in 
that kind of legislation which is intended 
only to deceive and mislead, and fur- 
nish protection to those who desire to 
fleece the public out of a little more of 
their hard-earned money. 

The writer does not believe that this 
fairly represents the sentiment of the 
best paint manufacturers. Perhaps 
they are inactive, but this they cannot 
afford to be when there is so much at 
stake as at the present time. Let us 
hope that as Congress convenes in 
December that we may have unanimity 
of action which will result in having a 
good national law, one free from jokers, 
one fair alike to the honest manufacturer 
and the consuming public, and all will be 
benefited; and the paint business will 
be put upon a more sound footing than 
it is at the present time. 


SOME PAINT TALK 

It is a matter of more than passing in- 
terest to know that the National Lead 
Co. is now back of the Heath & Milligan 
Mfg. Co. in the mixed paint business. 
Unfortunate financial difficulties the re- 
sult of rebuilding an expensive plant 
crippled the company and the Lead com- 
pany are now back of them in the new 
reorganization. It will be interesting to 
follow the output of this company and 
see if they continue to follow the lines 
of the old company in paint formulae 
or will they gradually approach the 
North Dakota Standard? This is as 
important side light on what constituten 
a good mixed paint. If white lead is 
the best paint known, as the sponsers 
have maintained, then are we to have it? 
If the old firm were"correct, we will have 
a drifting away from white lead to the 
substitutes. There are many other 
interesting questions which come to the 
mind of one studying the paint problem. 
The next five years one will witness many 
marked changes in the paint industry. 


It is also worthy of note that one of 
the firms making a paint containing no 
white lead is now making paint accord- 
ing to the North Dakota Standard and 
have completely abandoned the old 
formulae so long and favorably com- 
mented on by paint manufacturers. It 
is further noticeable that the public are 
now giving more attention to these 
matters and the North Dakota idea 
seems to meet with more favorable com- 
ment than when first put forth. It is 
also rumored that another large concern 
is considering the advisability of dis- 
continuing their present lines of paints 
and putting out a striaght lead and zinc 
product. 


All this leads one to enquire once more 
what is the best paint? North Dakota 
is seeking to find out and there is but 
little questions but what the experi- 
ments being carried out at the Agricul- 
tural College are going to answer many 
mooted question in the near future and 
they clearly indicate that there is a 
science of paint making and paint using 
not well understood at present either on 
the part of the manufacturers or paint 
users in this country. 


The results of practical paint tests at 
the A. C. are set forth in part two of the 
18th Annual Report of Station for a 
number of well known commercial 
paints and several socalled catalog 
paints as put out by Department Stores 
The report is well worth reading by all 
interested in paint matters. 

The paint put out by Sears and Roe- 
buck show up bad, also the Columbia 
White lead, likewise the Weiis Bacurian 
White lead. Certainly this is not favor- 
able to these much advertised paints. 
The condition as reported for the mixed 
paint put out by the T. M. Roberts Co. 
is as follows less than one year after ap- 
plication. 

“Service Conditions: June 1st, 1907, 
the white was peeling badly on the 
hard pine, somewhat on the white pine 
and clapboard siding; the gray showed 
indications of doing likewise; gloss and 
elasticity of both had entirely disap- 
peared. Oct. 1st, peeling and checking 
has proceeded rapidly, the white being 
off in large patches on the hard pine and 
in bad shape on the other surfaces. The 
disintegration of the gray is proceeding 
rapidly. General condition of both 
paints is very poor.” 

Not a good showing for “dope” paints. 



Complaints About 
Poor Paint 

The time to complain to your painter 
about the paint he uses is before he puts it 
on the house. 

The man who pays the bill should not shirk the responsibility of choosing 
the paint. True, the painter ought to know paint better than the banker, the 
professional man or the merchant, and if he is a genuine, trained painter, he 
does know. The trouble is, the houseowner often deliberately bars the compe- 
tent, honest painter from the job by accepting a bid which he ought to know 
would make an honest job impossible. 

Inform yourself on paint, secure your bids on the basis of Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil, and then (quite important) see that you get them . 

The purity of White Lead can be definitely determined even by the novice, in 
two minutes. A blowpipe is needed, but we will supply that instrument free to 
anyone interested in painting, together with instructions lor its use; also a simple 
and direct treatise ou the general subject of painting, written especially lor the 
layman. 

, Ask for “ Test Equipment 38 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

in •whichever of the following cities is Ttearest you : 

NevvYorh. P.oston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.]; Pittsburgh [National Lead & Oil Co.] 




Three of the Largest Buildings in the World are 
Finished Chiefly with Sherwm-JVilliams Products 

There have recently been constructed in New York City three of the largest and 
most magnificent office buildings ever erected in the history of the world. 

1 — The famous Singer Building, 49 stories high, 612 feet from top to bottom and accomodating 6000 tenants. 

2 — The almost equally notable Hudson River Terminal Buildings which are the New York City end of 

the world-famous McAdoo tunnel system. 

3 — The City Investing Building, which is 34 stories high and requires 23 elevators to handle the passengers. 

For several months the architects and decorators of these three buildings hav'e been conducting exhaustive 
investigations of different finishing materials. All kinds of materials were tested. To make a long story 
short — in all three cases the architects and decorators specified and used Sherwin-Williams Materials for 
almost every purpose throughout these buildings. 

Sherwin-Williams materials are not any better for being used on these buildings, but would never have 
been used on structures of this character if they were not of high standard quality and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The same high quality is maintained throughout the entire S-W. Line — every product 
is as good for the purpose intended as it is possible to produce. You can always be sure of securing the 
best possible results when you use Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared (S.W.P.) for painting the outside of 
buildings with. It is sold by the best dealers everywhere. 



The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

Factories: Cleveland, Chicago. Newark. Montreal. London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 
it tells how to organize a telephone operating 
company, and gives model constitution 
and by-laws; it describes telephone equip- 
ment, apparatus and construction used in 
rural lines; it treats of maintenance and oper- 
ation; it tells what is needed for the construc- 
tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


Do not fail to get this book before making arrangements 
for telephone service. If you already have telephone ser- 
vice, write for our book, “Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Lines. ” A postal card request will 
bring you either book by return mail. Nowhere is more de- 
pendance put upon the telephone after it is once installed than 
in the country. Rural lines need the best apparatus and 
equipment. The recognized best is -that made and sold by the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

Standard “BELL” Apparatus and Equipment 

Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
New York Oincinnati Des Moinea Dallas Seattle 

Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Denver San Francisco 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake Oity Los Angeles 

Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing Oo., Ltd., 
Montreal and Winnipeg 

Use Address Nearest You 
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I MAGINE, any of you, the following: 

An owner of a piece of property who wants to make 
his house or his barn look better than it does, walks 
into a store where paint is sold, and brings his good money 
with him and is willing to pay that money for good paint 
for a good purpose. 


He doesn’t know very much about paint; but he has been led to believe that 
the dealer does. And so he trusts that dealer. He gives him his money, and he gets, 
let us say, not good paint, or not as good as he bargained for, but instead a paint that is 
otherwise. He buys “otherwise-paint.” 

Now who has the worst of this? 

Everybody concerned — maker, seller, and user. Besides these there is that 
helpless and most conspicuous sufferer of all — the house, or the barn, or the roof, or 
i the fence, or the interior, or the buggy, that not only gets it but shows it. 

This sort of thing happens every day. It ought not to happen any day. Some day it isn’t going to 
happen any more. Already this business of mutuality of confidence is not only in the air but may be realized 
in the stores of some honest dealers where the honest paint of an honest maker is sold at an honest price to 
the man who comes to buy. 

The moral idea in business, and what we may term the business idea in what is moral, is here; and it 
has come to stay. 

You can find it even in paint; and when you do it will have paid you to have found it. Good paint 
pays. Pays the maker who made it by making bigger trade. Pays the seller who sells it because it brings 
you back to buy again. Pays you because you bought your money’s worth of a worthy thing, and pays your 
house because of better looks and better protection and longer wear. 

There is one make of paint that does its duty all four ways: by maker, seller, user, house — the 

name of it is the Horse Shoe Brand, manufactured in St. Louis by the Mound City Paint & Color Company, 
and sold to, and bought by, the most reliable paint dealers in the United States. You’ll never find a poor dealer 
or an unreliable tradesman handling Mound City Horse Shoe Brand. Most of the good ones do ; not all, but most. 

Horse Shoe Paint is the name of a brand; a brand that signifies; a brand that has a real meaning, and 
value to you. When you see the Horse Shoe Brand whether on paint for the house, or paint for the barn or 
paint for floors, you can know by the sight of it there on the can that that is the paint that will do, and does, 
what you want it to do, and does it well; as well as you could hope, and better than you expect. 

And so, the main point of the matter is this: that if you are looking for a paint you can trust without 
going through the usual tragedy of a trial — you may be trusted to remember your own interest by remembering 
the name and the brand of “the Horse Shoe.” 


When you get our color card that you send for, you will realize the difference there is in paints. 


Mound City Paint & Color Company 

Good Makers of Go od JP aint. 

811 .& 813 N. Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


NORRIS B. GREGG, Pres. 


WM. H. GREGG, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


E. H. DYER, Secy. 


